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NOTICE. 
“Tne Srectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in tine for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies uf that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through News-agents in any part of the Kingdom. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE long-expected answer from America arrived on the 
8th instant about eight p.m., and by ten it was known 
throughout London that Messrs. Mason and Slidell had 
been restored. Mr. Seward’s despatch has been pub- 
lished in New York, and it is known that he affirms the 
surrender to be in accordance with American principles 
and an act of simple justice to England. There is also, 
it is said, evidence of a desire to regard the demand as 
a concession on the part of Great Britain, but there is no wish 
on this side to scrutinize words too closely. The Federal 
Government has yielded, whatever the motive; and people 
are too much relieved to do more than remark that an arrest 
allowed to be unjust in December must also have been un- 





just when it occurred, when it was applauded by the House 


of Representatives, and when it was endorsed by a Secretary 
whose report was submitted before publication to Presideut 
Lincoln. The Funds rose at once to 93%, a very high 
price, and, despite the expected wrath of the Western States, 
it is felt that as America palpably is not seeking war, peace 
may yet be secured for years. Nations are not vindictive, 
or Russiaand England might still be at war, and the normal 
position of England and France would be one of active 
hostility. 


_We understand that Mr. Seward’s despatch, though it 
disowns and repudiates the course taken by Captain Wilkes, 
asserts that, had the Trent been taken into a prize-court for 
adjudication, she would have been liable to condemnation 
under the law of contraband. This, though quite immaterial 
to the present issue, is a very grave augury for the future. 
We believe that no legal ground for such a decision, in the 


ease of an ordinary mail packet, carrying between neutral | 


port and neutral port, could be sustained at all. 
should fear for the permanence of peace should such a case 
actually arise. 


The Northern stone fleet has arrived at its destination. 
Sixteen whalers, laden with granite, have been sunk across 
the harbour of Charleston, and according to a detailed re- 
port have been carefully so arranged as to make the destrue- 
tion of the harbour permanent. Just sufficient water-flow 


has been left to prevent the waters of the Ashley and | 


Cooper from cutting new channels for themselves, while the 
torrents of sand brought down will silt up around tle ves- 
sels and form a permanent bar with a granite bottom. I 
this statement is true, which even yet we can hardly believe, 
the act is one of hostility to the whole human race. Such 
a scheme carried out on both sides would seal up the Western 
Continent, and permanently arrest its civilization. The 
North must beware how it alienates that remnant of moral 


sympathy which its possible action against slavery still helps | 


WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JANUARY Il, 1862. 
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to secure. The Austrian Government did much evil in 
Hungary, but it never destroyed the Danube. 





Nothing of the slightest political interest has occurred in 
England this week. The Windham case still drags along its 
slimy length, but no verdict has been given, and public opi- 
nion remains unaltered. 


Mr. Mark Lemon has begun a course of very entertaining, 
and, in their motley way, instructive, lectures on Old London, 
The life of a great capital is full of miscellaneous oddities. 
and its eras are marked by grand spectacles. It would appear 
from Mr. Lemon’s lecture, that while the miscellany of Lon- 
don life is now more complex than ever, the spectacles of the 
nineteenth century, whether intentional or accidental—the 
pageants or the conflagrations—are not nearly so grand as 
those of the reigns of the Plantagenets. Royal processions 
with nymphs standing in Cheapside distributing silver cups 
of wine to the king and retinue—processions of the mob help- 
ing themselves without the aid of nymphs, to silver and wine 
also—Aldermen with garlands wreathed round their “honour- 
able brows”—May-day peasants hastening to the Maypole— 
the Evening Watch that paraded London streets one night 
only in the year—and many other picturesque or stately trains, 
wind, in quaint or grand costume, through the scenery of 
Mr. Lemon’s lecture. And the admirable paintings with 
which he illustrates his stories, gratify the love of spectaele 
still lingering in modern Londoners. 


Sir George Clerk will, we believe, be Provisional Governor- 
General of India in the interval between the departure of 
Lord Canning and the arrival of Lord Elgin. 


The Queen, by an Order in Council, has directed us to 
pray in future for “ Albert Edward,” instead of calling him 
merely by his father’s name. If this be by way of transi- 
tion to the use of the second name alone, the title of our 
future King would be Edward V1I., which has a truly royal 
sound, 

The Saturday Review of last week, in answer to our charge 
of reckless misstatement concerning General James H. 
Lane, the Senator for Kansas, refers, without specification, to 
a communication in the New York Times us its authority, 
stating that “the error, if any, was committed by the 
American writer, and it was not corrected by the editor of 
the New York Times.’ We conclude the reference is to the 
}paper on General Jim Lane in the New York Times, of 
December 3rd, which we have disinterred after some trouble. 
| Theletter not only does xof support the statement of the Satur- 
| day Reviewer, that General James IH. Lane had formerly led 
“the Border Ruffians of Missouri,” but to any one who had 
ithe smallest knowledge of Kansas polities directly proves the 
contrary. ‘That General Jim Cane “ was born ina Slave State, 
‘nursed by a slave,” and had for the earlier years of his life 
“ pro-slavery prejudices,” the very speech on which the Satur- 
day Review was commenting explicitly stated; and an inherited 
bias can scarcely be said, perhaps, to be a discredit to him. 
It is a great credit that, going with strong pro-slavery pre- 
jadices into Kansas, he should at once have taken his stand 
on the popular side, and resisted with all his powers the ma- 
chinations of the Missouri ruffians. The passage on which 
the Saturday Review founded its amusing blunder was, ne 
doubt, the following : 

“ Going there [to Kansas] a pro-slavery democrat of the sternest 
type, wishing, ét is said, that he could lake the first slave into Kansas, 
he has yielded to all the strong changes of popular sentiment, till he 
is to-day the recognized prophet of emancipation. In the Topeka 
Constitutional Convention he led the Black Law party, which in- 

sisted on the exclusion of free negroes from the prospective State ; 
| in the Leavenworth Constitutional Convention he managed to evade 
| the issue entirely.” ; 
| That there was a party among the Free-soilers who wished 
to exclude free blacks from the State, though they a/so wished 
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to exclude slavery, every one who knows anything of the 

olitics of the Kansas troubles is well aware ; and General 

ane, by virtue of his antecedents, naturally belonged to its 
ranks. But to suppose that any member of the Topeka and 
Leavenworth Free-soil Assemblies belonged to the spurious 
legislature of the border ruffians of Missouri, is one of those 
ludicrous blunders which can only be paralleled by a confu- 
sion between the Hungarian Diet at Pesth and the Austrian 
Reichsrath at Vienna. The words “leader of the border 
ruffians of Missouri” are never mentioned throughout this 
communication, and were an interpolation of the writer’s 
confused fancy. General Lane commanded a division of the 
Free-soil troops throughout the contest. Surely it would be 
well to entrust the American articles in the Saturday Re- 
view to writers with some other qualification besides hatred of 
Americans ? 


The American Government is more embarrassed by the 
conduct of its own officers than by any other of its many 
difficulties. The captain of the Iroquois at Martinique was 
within an ace of drawing the fire of a French man-of-war, 
and now the captain of the Tuscarora, at Southampton, is 
watching the Nashville so closely that “ sensation telegrams” 
are flashed to London, and observers fully expect to see her 
violate the neutrality of the port. It is not quite certain, 
indeed, whether another Trent case has not already occurred, 
two Southerners having been taken out of the Eugenia 
Smith, a schooner sailing under the British flag between 
Matanzas and the Havannah. It is still, however, doubtful 
whether she were not owned by Southerners, though, if that 
were the case, it is difficult to understand why she escaped 
capture. The Government, it is said, have applied for re- 
dress, as the precedent of the Trent, in the event of her being 
a British ship, completely covers the case. 

Ireland seems to be changing fast. Within the week, the 
notorious Father Daly has been suspended by his Bishop— 
nominally for disobedience in attending the Harbour Board, 
really for interfering too much in polities. Archdeacon 
Sullivan has delivered from the altar at Kenmare an address 
denouncing treason with hearty severity, bidding the people 
remember that England stood by them in their need, telling 
them that they are already the freest population on earth, 
and quizzing the M‘Manus demonstration and all secret 
societies as only an Irish priest dare do. The Archbishop, 
it will be remembered, recently prohibited priests from at- 
tending the “ martyr’s funeral,” and it would almost seem 
that the word had gone forth to separate the “ Catholic 
cause” from the ery of “Justice to Ireland!’ What will 
the Brigade do ? 


The Ministerial crisis in Italy seems to have ended, the 
majority in the Chambers having once more agreed to support 
Ricasoli. We confess the discontent seems to us to have 
been exaggerated. Every vote taken has ended in a victory 
for the Baron, and the only distinct charge against him is 
want of vigour in his internal administration. Even on this 
point the only proof offered is the apparent increase of 
crime, which seems mainly due to the fact that the police 
have ceased to hush anything up. It is not the amount of 
crime committed, but of crime committed with impunity, 
which brings disgrace on a Government. For the rest, 
Baron Ricasoli’s policy, to mature opinion and trust to 
schism to secure unity, is the soundest yet devised. 


The Prussian Government has replied to the proposals of 


Saxony for a reorganization of the German Federation. | 


They do not consider the time propitious for the creation of 
any central authority in Germany. Neither will they con- 
sent to the foundation of three Powers, as proposed by Wur- 
temberg. But the Court thinks it possible to unite a portion 
of Germany into a stronger league, which shall leave to its 
head the military command and the direction of foreign 
affairs. This points to the adhesion of several smaller States 
to Prussia, retaining their internal powers but surrendering 
their external autonomy. The despatch has excited great 


interest in Germany, as the first announcement that the | 


King is ready to assume a leadership over the smaller 
States. 


There has been a palace revolution in China, which, so far 
as it is intelligible to outer barbarians, means pretty much 
this: Prince Kung, at the head of the party friendly to 
Europeans, or afraid of Europeans, has defeated the advisers 
of Hien-Fung, gained possession of the boy-Emperor, pro- 





claimed himself Regent, and executed one or two Chinese 
Lord Eldons. The effect of that movement is to place China 
for eight or ten years under a man of considerable energy, 
and inclined to maintain the treaties with Europe, and is 
therefore exceedingly satisfactory. 

The embassy to the new King of Madagascar has arrived 
at Antananarivo, the capital, and been received by Ra- 
dama the Second. This prince, nominally a Christian, 
though by birth a Malay, rules a population of about four 
millions, scattered through an island half as large again as 
Great Britain. The mass of his people are almost savages, 
but the ruling race, the Hovas, seem capable of civilization, 
build good houses, are fond of luxuries, are willing to trade 
with Europeans, and are by no means indisposed towards 
Christianity. The late sovereign, the mother of Radama, 
was a fanatical Pagan, who tried to suppress Christianity and 
foreign trade by wholesale massacres, but who had sufficient 
natural feeling to spare her son. He has commenced his 
reign with a resolution to shed no blood, and will probably 
consent to the settlement of Europeans. The country is, 
perhaps, the very finest of tropical regions, full of mountains 
and lakes, rich in mines, and with means for supplying every 
variety of produce. If the King can maintain decent order, 
and the settlers do not improve the Hovas off the face of 
the earth, the island may become the centre of an important 
trade. . 

Mr. H. Adams, a son of the American Minister in London, 
has published in a Manchester paper a diary of his proceedings 
in England. He was requested, it appears, to ascertain the 
state of public feeling in Manchester on the subject of break- 
ing the blockade, and his report is satisfactory. There was no 
wish in Manchester to make such an attempt unless the war 
were protracted for years, and one Member of Parliament 
considered it possible to make a demonstration of feeling in 
favour of the North. Altogether Mr. Adams seemed satisfied 
that the recognition of the South by the North would pre- 
cede her recognition by this country. 

The county magistrates are getting up a crusade in favour 
of a more stringent game law. The Quarter Sessions of 
Chester, Warwick, Worcester, and, lastly, Leicester, have 
agreed to a petition to Parliament, the effect of granting 
which would be to employ the county police in searching 
suspected poachers for game on their return from their ex- 
peditions, and to make the possession of such game sufficient 
evidence of the crime without catching them in the act. The 
plea of the county magistrates is humanity, not the game. 
So much bloodshed arises in the struggles with the poachers, 
they say, that measures should be taken which would throw 
the duty of apprehending them on a larger force and in a more 
convenient place and time. In Warwickshire, a minority 
of ten out of about thirty magistrates, in Leicestershire of 
only four out of about the same number, resisted the petition. 
It would, in fact, amount to pressing the county police into 
the service of the landed gentry as under-gamekeepers. We 
are sure that Parliament will not consent to aggravate the 
iseverity of laws which even now reflect but ill the popular 
|conscience on the subject, mistaken though that conscience 
is. Whenever an offence against the law has a popular feel- 
‘ing in its favour, or at least in extenuation of it, it is the 
true policy to require the most indisputable evidence of its 
‘commission. We do not fear any return to the game-law 
legislation of George III. The result would certainly be a 
great intensification of the ardour of poachers. 








| Sranre.—The Corps Législatif will open on the 27th instant. 
| A ease of some interest to all Russians has just been decided in 
Paris. The late Marshal Michael Woronzoff, in 1856, received an 
|anonymous note advising him to give Prince Dolgorouki, an exile in 
| Paris, 80007. if he wished his pedigree well spoken of in a forthcoming 
|work on Russia. His son claimed damages for the letter, and Prince 
| Dolgorouki replied by a counter-action on the imputation cast upon 
him. The court decreed in favour of Prince Woronzoff, believing 
the anonymous letter to have been written by Prince Dolgorouki 
| himself. 
The Constitutionnel publishes, obviously under inspiration, the 
| following warning to all political writers in France : “ Now this con- 
stitution, capable of improvement in certain points, is immutable in 
its basis—its basis which the Emperor has formally declared has been 
consecrated by a plébiscite ; ool it does not belong to any one to 
touch it, to criticize it, even to discuss it, or to use it as a subject 
for controversy. It does not appear to us to be without utility to 
place before the eyes of our readers these fundamental articles, and 
the inviolable principles which are the essence, or pact, concluded 
between the French people and the dynasty of the Napoleons: 1. A 
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responsible chief. 2. Ministers depending only on the Executive 
Power. 3. A Council of State preparing the laws and carrying on 
the discussion before the Corps Législatif. 4. A Corps Législatif 
discussing and voting the laws. 5. A second Assembly—a prepon- 
derating power—the guardians of the fundamental pact and of the 
public liberties. ‘This is what distinguishes France of the present 
day from France of the Restoration and France of the July Govern- 
ment. This is what the French people, in accord with the Emperor, 
wished, and what it sanctioned by the almost unanimity of its votes. 
This is what in this world depends only on the Emperor and the 
French people. This, consequently, must not be attacked and must 
not be discussed.” 

Literally, nothing has occurred in France during the week, and we 
must content ourselves with the eulogium which M. Mignet read 
before the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences on Mr. Hallam: 
“Mr. Hallam united the highest qualities of soul to the solid merits 
of mind. His very person proclaimed what he was. Tall, of noble 
presence, the elegant purity of his morals, the sustained dignity of 
his character, the active penetration of a strong intellect, the un- 
ruffled equity of a superior judgment, his gentleness, at once amiable 
and firm, his inneedl modesty, his unvarying rectitude, were all por- 
trayed in his noble features. His forehead was broad and calm ; his 
eye quick and limpid; his lips, pure and truthful, never open for 
equivocation or insincerity, spoke all the candour of his feelings, aud 
all the nobleness of his ideas. In social intercourse he was most 
agreeable ; and the striet justice which he exercised in history was 
in him blended with the assiduous practice of the rarest goodness in 
private life. He could be most generous, and could not be otherwise 
than beneficent. In his affectionate munificence he had bestowed a 
dowry on the betrothed of his son, and he was so full of compassion 
that people scrupled to speak much of the destitute in his presence. 
He relieved all he knew of. The man was as much revered as the 
writer was esteemed. To the high character which his works had 
won for him the Prime Minister of England wished to add another. 
He offered to Mr. Hallam the title of baronet, as a mark of favour 
from the Crown to the historian who in his time did most honour to 
his country. Mr. Hallam declined the honour with touching dignity. 
* My age, he wrote, ‘and the loss of those who might have shared 
this title with me, indispose me against changing my name. He re- 
mained with that simple but glorious name, which he nobly bore even 
to his 82nd year; and when quitting life, in the midst of universal 
respect, he left that uame attached to an imperishable monument, 
which will transmit it to posterity in all its solid splendour. ‘That 
name will live so long as the purest virtue is esteemed and good 
books read.” 


Prussia.—The Prussian Government has addressed a despatch to 
Washington, of which the following are the most important para- 
graphs: 

“ It is not requisite that I should now enter into an explanation 
of the point of law precisely involved. Public opinion in Europe 
has expressed itself with rare unanimity, and in the most decided 
manner, in favour of the injured party. We ourselves have only 
hitherto hesitated to acquaint you with our views upon the transac- 
tion, because, in the absence of reliable intelligence, we doubted | 
whether the captain of the San Jacinto had been guided in the 
course he adopted by instructions received from his Government or 
not. We still at present prefer to believe the latter supposition 
correct. Should, however, the former prove to be the actual state 
of the case, we should feel ourselves compelled to ascribe a more 
serious importance to the matter, and to regard im it, to our great 
regret, not an isolated fact, but rather an open threat against the 
rights appertaining to all neutrals. We are as yet not positively ac- 

uainted with the demands forwarded upon the part of England to 
the Cabinet of Washington upon compliance with which the main- 
tenance of peace appears to depend ; as far, however, as we are in- 
formed of them, we entertain the conviction that no terms have been 
proposed by England by which the dignity of President Lincoln 
could reasonably be offended. His Majesty the King, animated by 
the sincerest wishes for the well-being of the United States of North 
America, has commanded me to advoeate the cause of peace with 
President Lincolu through you in a most emphatic manner. We | 
should consider ourselves fortunate if we succeeded by this means in 
contributing to a peaceful solution of a conflict out of which the 
greatest dangers may spring. It is possible that the President may 
have already taken and expressed his resolution; but, of whatever 
nature this may be, it will be consolatory to the King’s Government, 
looking back upon the uninterrupted relations of sincere friendship 
which have existed between Prussia and the United States since 
their foundation, to have frankly submitted to the Cabinet of Wash- 
ington its view of the present case, as well as the wishes which are 
therewith connected.” 

The Prussian correspondent of the Zeleyraph, generally well in- 
formed, gives us an analysis of a despatch signed by the Foreign 
Secretary on the reorganization of the Federation. It has created, 
it is said, some sensation, and indicates that the King, though re- 
luctant to place himself at the head of Germany, is not unwilling to 
see the smaller States place themselves under his protection. ‘In 





' the collective votes of the Assembly. Thus, in the popular represen- 


tation, as proposed by Herr von Beust, those two great Powers would 
not be able to coutribute even the half of the deputies. The im- 
possibility of creating for the totality of Federal members an or- 
ganization possessing as its essential distinction one central power 
holding sway over the whole, is again maintained in the despateh, as 
it relates to the several chief points of the proposal, and, above all, 
to that handing over the executive power to three princes of the 
Confederacy. Equally impracticable would it be for a Federal law to 
be competent for deciding the constitutional questions of those States 
only partially belonging to the Coufederacy. Not the less doubtful 
would be that of raising the commission for technical military de- 
tails—-especially in its present composition—to the dignity of an in- 
dependent board of administration. A strong central power, whether 
in a simple or more composite form, would be impracticable for the 
Confederacy as a whole; but—and here the despatch gives expression 
to a positive decision—it would be practicable to establish a closer 
league within the limits of the existing arrangement, of a more intimate 
nature and a more extensive application. ‘This narrower body might 
then unite in one hand the supreme leadership of the army, as also the 
representation of its diplomacy. Ina subsequent addition to his 
memorial, Herr von Beust has expressed the opinion that the asso- 
ciation of a part of the Federal members in a narrower league must 
result in its sinking down to a mere treaty of alliance dependent 
upon the shifting polities of the day. Count Bernstorff asserts that 
there is no ground for such a view of the case. It was yet to be 
seen how far the establishment of a closer league within the limits 
of the Confederacy was incompatible with the continued existence of 
the latter, and how the application of the Federal law, contained in 
Article II. of the Federal Charter, by a part of the members, would 
alter the rights and duties of the rest. By such establishment the 
resisting power of the whole Confederacy would be strengthened, and 
that to the advantage also of the part not sharing in the narrower 
body. Count Bernstorff concludes with the acknowledgment of Herr 
von Beust’s services in speaking out so frankly upon the absolute 
necessity of Federal reform, and expresses the conviction that, in the 
interest of law and order, it was high time for a mutual understand- 
ing to be arrived at among the several members of the Confederacy.” 





Austria. —The plan of mortgaging the estates of the Church for a 
loan of 15,000,000/. sterling has been mooted in the finance com- 
mittee of the Reichsrath ; it was of course rejected, but the seizure 
is ultimately inevitable. The Austrian Goverument, in a despatch 
dated 18th December, 1861, has recommended the Government of 
Washington to “ perform an act of equity and moderation,” which it 
may do “ without the slightest sacrilice of its dignity.” 

Paurtugal.—The King is still well, and the Cortes are pressing his 
Majesty to marry at once. 


Staly.—Vesuvius is rapidly destroying Torre del Greco. On the 
28th December, 50 or 60 houses had fallen and 320 were about to 
fall, while the remainder were uninhabitable from the poisonous 
gases exhaled in every direction, Out of twenty thousand inhabit- 
ants fifteen thousand are in flight, and the remainder are exposed to 
terrible danger. Lt is remarked as a symptom of the new organiza- 
tion of Italy that the inhabitants were loud in their praise of the 
armed police or carabineers. 

The Ministerial crisis in Italy has lasted throughout the week. 
On the 2ud, Baron Ricasoli called the majority together and ex- 
plained to them that he could find no Home Secretary, and must 
meet Parliament without one. If, however, Parliament chose to 
support him, he could, with his present Cabinet, get through the bills 
necessary to the unification of the country and the finances, The 
assembly retired partly satisfied, and ou the Sth another was called 
together. The arguments employed have not been reported by tele- 
graph, but the meeting resolved unanimously to support Baron Rica- 
soli, who is now therefore safe till next session. ‘The chief accusa- 
tion against him is that crime is not vigilantly repressed, to which he 
retorts that he has only 14,000 policemen when 19,000 are necessary, 
that the proportion of crime is less than in England, and that it 1s 
necessary to introduce the penalty of transportation, which strikes 
most Italians with horror, 

The reports from Naples are most favourable. The conscription 
has been extended to Naples, and 36,000 youths, double the usual 
number, have been called out. Instead of resisting, as was expected, 
the Neapolitans professed themselves delighted, and in some places 
volunteered in excess of the required number. The conscripts have 
been sent to the north, and are said to be excellent material for all 
corps except the Bersaglieri, for which, indeed, most Piedmontese are 
unfit. Those corps are made up chiefly from Savoy, Sardinia, and 
the Riviera. Much depends upon the fitness of these men for actual 
warfare, but the conscription has now been extended throughout 
Italy except in Rome. In Venetia it exists in a form to which the 
Italian conscription will seem light. The abolition of the Lieute- 
nancy at Naples, it is said, is exceedingly popular, the Neapolitans 
being well aware of the need of absolute unity. 

Nothing has occurred at Rome beyond a few quarrels between 





any altercation among the members of the Confederacy, the chief point | 
to be brought into prominence is, that greater regard should be paid 
to the real relations of power possessed by the several States than has 
been the case hitherto. This, the principal defect of the old Federal 
constitution, has been left entirely undisturbed by Herr von Beust. 
According to this statesman, the two great Powers should still be 
left with the inadequate privilege of possessing a seventeenth only of 








the Papal ollicials and General Goyon, and between the Pope and 
M. de Lavalette, the French Ambassador. The Pope wished to sum- 
mon a great Conclave of Bishops to pronounce the independence of the 
Holy See, a dogma of the Church, upon which M. de Lavaleite sig- 
unified that the French troops would be withdrawn, and the resolution 
was abandoned. ‘The incident is remarkable as the first interference 
with the Pope’s spiritual power. 
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RMerira.—The Spanish fleet arrived off Vera Cruz on the 5th De- 
cember, and took possession of the town, which was evacuated b 
the Mexicans. Marshal Serrano will however wait for the Frenc 
and English squadrons, of which the French one passed Teneriffe on 
the 25th November. It is expected that the whole force will be off 
Vera Cruz by the 5th January. The Mexican Government is bitterly 
indignant at the intervention, and its Foreign Secretary has forwarded 
a letter to the Mexican Consul in London, affirming that the Govern- 
ment was about to give new guarantees for its debts, that within a 
year it would be able to meet all engagements, that all charitable 
institutions supported by Government have been kept up, and that 
the Constitutional Government loses no opportunity to support order 
and morality, and that “if fresh calamities are in store, the Mexican 
Government has not proveked them, and it is therefore determined 
not to spare any means to avoid them in a pacific, reasonable way, 
but also to use all its energies to uphold the national honour.” 

Juarez has collected about 18,000 men, and confided the defence 
of the country to Michael Doblado, perhaps the only man capable of 
defending it. 





Auerita,—The following telegram was received from Londonderry, 
by M. Reuter, on Friday morning: 
“ New York, Dee. 28th. 


“The diplomatic correspondence in reference to the case of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell has been published. 

“Tt commences with a despatch from Mr. Seward to Mr. Adams, 
in London, declaring that Captain Wilkes acted without instructions, 
and hoping that the British Government would consider the subject 
in afriendly temper. Mr, Seward says also that the British Govern- 
ment may expect the best disposition on the part of the Federal 
Government. 

“The next despatch is from Earl Russell to Lord Lyons, stating 
the outrage on the British flag, and hoping that the act was committe 
without instructions from the Federal Government, as that Govern- 
ment must be aware that Great Britain cannot allow such an affront 
to pass without reparation. Earl Russell expresses a hope that the 
Federal Government will offer suitable redress by giving up the four 
prisoners to Lord Lyons. 

“ Mr. Seward, who was furnished with a copy of Earl Russell’s des- 
patch, replied that the English Government rightly conjectured that 
the act was without the authority or knowledge of the Federal 
Government. He trusts that England will see that the Federal 
Government neither practised nor approved any deliberate wrong in 
the transaction, and declares that Great Britain has a right to de- 
mand the same reparation as the United States would expect from 
any friendly nation in a similar case. Mr. Seward says he is aware 
that he argues on the British side of the ease, but in doing so he is 
only defending American principles. He quotes the instructions 
from Mr. Madison, Secretary of State in 1804, to Mr. Monroe, 


must have known what colours the Eugenia Smith sailed under or he would have 
taken her as a prize. 

“The New York Evening Post says the Eugenia Smith sailed under British 
colours, but was believed to be an American ship, partly owned by Messrs. Zac- 
chiri and rs. 

The Times of Tuesday gives an important article on the reinforce- 
ments for our fleet on the North American station. When the first 
alarm of war was heard, our fleet, under the command of Admiral 
Milne, consisted of 5 line-of-battle ships, 10 first-class frigates, and 
17 corvettes, &c., all steamers, and carrying together 850 guns. Du- 
ring the five weeks, however, which have elapsed since then, thirty- 
three vessels, mounting in all more than 1000 guns, have been, or 
are being, prepared for service. Some have sailed and are already 
on the station, and others, such as the Black Prince, though not yet 
commissioned, are being hurried forward with the greatest possible 
expedition. The Zimes also gives a detailed description of the various 
canals and locks on the St. Lawrence, from which it appears that 
eleven smaller 20-gun frigates could with ease and safety be passed 
into Lake Ontario, while the Welland Canal, the only practicable 
communication between Lakes Ontario and Erie, is entirely in the 
hands of the English, and is capable of passing vessels such as our 
heavy-armed 6-gun screw-gunboats or 11-gun sloops. 
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Monpay, January 67TH. 

Mr. T. B. Mackay writes to the Zimes on the threatened danger 
to our commerce from privateering in case of war with America. The 
power of the Federal States is, he considers, utterly inadequate to 
inflict on us anything like the tremendous wrongs which we suffered 
during the last American war. In the first place, their seaboard is 
reduced at least two-thirds, so as to render an effective blockade of 
all their ports a comparatively easy task, from Portland to the Che- 
sapeake, a distance of about five degrees, being the extent of our 
blockading ground. Again, in the first American war, by far the most 
important branch of our commerce was carried on with the West 
Indian Islands, and was of course cut up with safety and ease by 
swarms of privateers issuing from the ports and creeks in the 
Southern States, which would now be closed against the Federals. 
Now, also, nearly all our sea-going traffic is south of the equator, and 
in few cases further than 23 degs. or 24 degs. west, while New 
York is only 14 degs. west. To say nothing of the chance that an 
American privateer would find its intended prize as well armed as 
itself, it is not likely that American shipowners will run the risk of 
privateering some 2000 miles from home, without a single European 
port open to receive prizes, and with the very faint prospect of 
running a stringent blockade of the few ports now left to the Federal 
Government. 

— The Prince of Wales has addressed the following letter to the 





Minister to England, and says : 

“«Tf I decide this case in favour of my own Government, I must 
disallow its most cherished principles, and for ever abandon its 
most cherished policy; but the country cannot afford such a sacrifice. 
The Government cannot deny the justice of England’s claim,’ 

“ Mr, Seward, in conclusion, states that the four prisoners are at the | 
disposal of Lord Lyons, aud asks his Lordship to indicate a time and | 
place for receiving them. 

“Lord Lyons, in his reply, says he will forward Mr. Seward’s 
communication to the British Government, and will confer personally 
with him in regard to the reception of the four gentlemen. 

“The note from M. Thouvenel to the French Minister on the 
Trent affair is included in the correspondence.” 

Another telegram of the same date announces : 

“ The harbour of Charleston has been destroyed, sixteen whaling hulks fiiled 
with granite having been sunk in three parallel fines of interval distances across 
the channel. 

* The flow permitted to the water will prevent the cutting of a new outlet, 
and the obstruction will soon accumulate a triple line of sand banks across the | 
entrance.” 

The New York Times, however, in a leader of a few days’ previous 
date, says that the harbour would not be absolutely pw adh 

“ The sixteen ships of the stone fleet which have gone to their final moorings 
on Charleston bar, and around which the heavy masses of sand are now settling, 
will effectually close all passage into or out of the original secession city by that 
line. They will effectually blockade the port so far as the main ship channel is 
concerned, and will relieve our regular blockading fleet from duty in that direc- 
tion. But, as we showed some time ago, there are other channels that lead into | 
Charleston harbours besides the one we have closed, and it is mostly by them, too, 
that the ships which have lately run the blockade made their entry and exit. 
Of these the principal one is Maifit’s Channel, which is really, in many respects, 
the best entrance to Charleston. It can now probably give safe passage to any 
vessel afloat. In this channel no hulk of the stone fleet has been sunk. Fortu- 
nately for us, however, if it be a good channel, it is also one which is very easily 
watched ; and one of our blockaders, placed off Breach Inlet, near Sullivan's 
Island, can prevent any rebel ship from creeping into or out of Charleston by 
Maffit’s Channel. There are also several other channels leading into Charleston 
harbour, in which no part of the great stone fleet has been sunk. The stone fleet 
will thus not absolutely seal up Charleston, nor will it destroy all possibility of 
future commercial intercourse with the outside world. It will only render the 
blockade practically impervious.” 

The following telegram, dated ihe 27th, has also been received : 

“The Federai steamer Santiago de Cuba has overhauled, on the coast of Texas, 
the schooner Eugenia Smith. She found nothing contraband on board the 
Eugenia Smith, but took from on board two passengers, who from the papers 
found upon them were supposed to be agents of the Confederated States, 

* These passengers, Messrs. Zacchiri and Rogers, have arrived at New York, 
and have been contined in Fort Lafayette. 

“ The Key West correspondent of the New York Herald says the Eugenia 
Smith was sailing under British colours between Matanzas and Havannah. 

“ The New York Herald thinks that the commander of the Federal steamer 








Council of the Royal Horticultural Society, of which his late Royal 
Highness the Prince Consort was President : 
“ Osborne, Dec. 28, 1861. 

“ Ge. uwemen,—Prostrated with overwhelming grief, and able, at present, to 
turn her thoughts but to one object, the Queen, my mother, has constantly in her 
mind the anxious desire of doing honour to the memory of him whose good and 
glorious character the whole nation in its sorrow so justly appreciates. 

“* Actuated by this constantly recurring wish, the Queen has commanded me 
to recal to your recollection that her Majesty had been pleased to assent to a 
proposal to place a statue of herself upon the memorial of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, which it was intended to erect in the new Horticultural Gardens. 

“ The characteristic modesty and self-denial of my deeply lamented father had 
induced him to interpose to prevent his own statue from filling that position, 
which properly belonged to it, upon a memorial to that great undertaking which 


' sprung from the thought of his enlightened mind, and was carried through 


to a termination of unexampled success by his unceasing superintendence. 

“It would however now, her Majesty directs me to say, be most hurtful to 
her feelings were any other statue to surmount this memorial but that of the 
great, good Prince, my dearly beloved father, to whose honour it is in reality 
raised, 

“* The Queen, therefore, would anxiously desire that, instead of her statue, 
that of her beloved husband should stand upon this memorial. 

“ Anxious, however humbly, to testify my respectful and heartfelt affection 
for the best of fathers, and the gratitude and devotion of my sorrowing heart, I 
have sought, and have with thankfulness obtained, the permission of the Queen, 
my mother, to offer the feeble tribute of the admiration and love of a bereaved 
son, by presenting the statue thus proposed to be placed in the gardens unde 
your management. 

“T remain, Gentlemen, yours, 
“ ALBERT EDWARD. 

“ To the Council of the Horticultural Society.” 

A special meeting of the Council was held on Thurtday to receive 
this letter, and a resolution accepting the previous offer, but ex- 
pressive of the regret at the loss of her Majesty’s statue. 

— It appears, from the recently issued emigration returns for 
Liverpool, that the number of emigrants who sailed from that port 
during the past year was 55,089, while the number in 1860 was 
83,774. Of the 55,089, of the past year 38,879 sailed in ships under 
the Act, and 16,210 in short ships, or ships not under the Act. 
27,577 emigrants sailed for the United States; 1129 for Canada; 
526 for New South Wales: 10,958 for Victoria, and $1 for South 
America. The decrease in the total number of emigrants, compared 
with that of last year, is more than accounted for by a falling off of 
nearly 30,000 in the number embarked for the United States, a 
result owing of course to the present disturbed state of affairs in 
that country. With regard to the respective countries of the emi- 
grants, it appears from the returns that 11,561 were English; 2011 
Scotch ; 20,134 Irish, and 2979 from other countries, 

— The annual trade circular of Messrs, Hollingshead, Tetley, and 
Co., of Liverpool, contains some important statistics of the cotton 
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mnt supply. ‘The average weekly supply for the last four years is stated 
ave 
to have been as follows : 
tish 1858. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
a. Bales. Bales. Bales. Bales. 
America... eve one 31,512 ... 36,689 ... 40,979 ... 34,673 
- a an a hl hlU ll nh «he 
. West India... = 0 ase —- wn 2 oe 
rst  —_—_—— a a 2a 
“ Tien = ox 6203 ... 3413 ... 3219 ... 6812 
n 
u- Total ose ese 41,818 44,121 48,139 45,649 | 
y- The aggregate stock in England at the close of last month was about | 
or 800,000 bales, or 17.5 weeks’ op pee en against a stock of 16.9 
weeks at the close of 1860, 12.7 at the corresponding date in 1859, 


y and 11.5 at the corresponding date in 1858. 200,000 bales of the 
new American crop had been received at the close of 1860, and more 
than 300,000 bales arrived in January, 1861, so that in consequence 
at of short time and the previous glut of the market, the present aggre- 
d gate stock is considerably larger in proportion to the demand than 
at the close of any of the four preceding years. The total arrivals 
from America during the past year were 1,841,687 bales against 
9,580,980 bales for 1860, showing a decrease of 739,293 bales, which 
was compensated to the extent of 400,000 bales by increased receipts 
from India. Since the 1st of September, however, only 3000 bales 
of American have been received at Liverpool, and of course there is 
no immediate prospect of any considerable supply. The amount of 
Indian cotton on its way to this country does not exceed 125,000 
bales. 

— The next meeting of the Royal Geographical Society is an- 
nounced for half-past eight p..,.on Monday the 13th, at Burlington 
House. “A Narrative of an Expedition to the Andaman Islands in 
1857” will be read by Mr. F. J. Mouat, M.D., F.R-G.S., and Mr. 
A. R. Wallace, F.R.G.S., will also read a paper on “ The Trade of 
the Eastern Archipelago with New Guinea and its Islands.” 
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; Tvurespay, JANUARY 7TH. 

— The Lord-Adyocate, M.P. for Edinburgh, was present on 
Friday at a conversazione heid in that city by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and opened the proceedings with an address on the New Year. 
In the course of an eloquent review of the commercial and legisla- 
tive progress of the past year, and the prospects for the future, he 
referred to the American difficulty in the following terms: 
| “ There is another subject, however—and one which is uppermost, I presume, 
in all minds at present— to which I intend to allude shortly before I close. We 
have hitherto been at peace, and, at all events, in the only war that we have had 
for the last five-and-forty years we were not at war under circumstances which 
to.any great extent disturbed or deranged our trade. But cf late there has been 
considerable interest excited upon the subject of belligerent and neutral rights, 
and men have gone back to long-forgotten books, and have raked up Grotius and 
Vattel, and a host of other learned names, that are now sought to study what 
are the rights as between two belligerent Powers, and particularly what are the 
rights belonging to those who are engaged on neither one side nor another—namely, 
what are the rights of neutrals. Now, it is quite true—as was said, I think, in 
some of the recent discussions—that to a certain extent international law must 
be the conscience of the strongest. But, on the other hand, there is such a 
thing as a code of international law. It is a code which was, as I already hinted 
in the former part of my observations, originated by the Italian commercial re- 
publics of Venice, Genoa, and the other republics of that very early Christian 
era; and the celebrated work of the Consolato del Mare, the first copy of which 
known to exist is somewhere about 1000, contains truly the germ of all that has 
ever been insisted on or written on that subject since. And it is most important 
that, as war cannot sometimes be avoided, there should be something settled and 
fixed, and firm principles on which these matters should be regulated. I am 
not sure—and I do not by any means like to express an opinion upon the sub- 
ject—that even in this matter the principle to which I have been referring might 
not with great benefit be allowed more operation than it has hitherto received— 
I mean that the less heavily belligerent Powers deal with the colours of their 
adversaries, in all probability each is likely to gain in the end. And accordingly 
there was, as you om, some years ago, after the Russian war, a convention at 
Paris, by which several of the great Powers came to certain resolutions in regard 
to this matter, which I allude to just now because it exemplifies very oe 
how short-sighted it is, with a view to the narrow range of probabilities whic 
may be placed before a nation or an individual, to come to general conclusions, 
Among the things which the great Powers were agreed upon was the abolition 
of privateering. America declined to join with the great Powers in that conven- 
tion, because she said—and she said with a great deal of force and power—‘ That 
is a very good position for you, Great Britain, who have a large fleet, and a large 
standing fleet, independent of your merchant navy; but for our United States, 
whose principle does not lead us to maintain a large standing navy, of course if 
we goto war with you we must trust entirely to privateering,’ and accordingly at 
that time declined to join the convention. And what has been the result? 
Why, America was looking to the chances of a war with this country, but she 
has unexpectedly gone to war—the Northern against the Southern States, and 
the Southern States maintain no fleet, and they are obliged to have recourse to 
privateering; so that her refusal at that time to join in what was evidently for 
the general good, for the interests of humanity and civilization, has been the 
cause of one of the bitterest and severest results of this unhappy war between 
' the Northern and Southern States, all of which would have been avoided 
if she had taken a larger view of the matter in 1856. (Applause.) It 
was debated at the Congress of Social Science of 1860 whether it 
would not be desirable to exempt merchant ships altogether from seizure in the 
event of war. Now, I heard that very learnedly discussed. I cannot say that 
I was convinced of the affirmative of the proposition. The difficulty is that war 
a knows no rule but self-defence, and that it is difficult to say that you are 
to allow your adversary to go on with his commerce, and cover the seas with his 
fleets, while at the same time he is endeavouring to do you all the evil and all 
the mischief in his power. The Lord-Advocate concluded by saying,—We are 
all waiting now in suspense. We are all looking towards the West, waiting for 
the tidings that are to come; and, when we look forward tothe new year, much 
ot its happiness will depend upon what that news may be. nee more, 
then, a happy new year. While I speak, the balance still trembles between 
peace and war, and no one can predict which way it may incline. For- 
tunately, we are prepared, with steadfast hearts, for either issue. We can 
honestly say we desire nothing of our neighbours. The lust of conquest 
has long been dead to our councils. We can see the prosperity of others without 
envy, knowing that it is the reflexion and must be the companion of our own. 
In the internal regulation of the affairs of others we desire not to meddle. We 
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for nothing that is our neighbours’, we mean to preserve all that is our own; 
and while we were never more anxious to avoid, we were never more determined 
or ready to repel aggression, or to maintain our honour or our rights. (Zoud 
applause.) If war comes, it will be because, maintaining our rights and honour 
with temper and dignity, we could not avoid it. Still—absit omen—may peace 
prevail; and if our Transatlantic brethren will do usjustice in this matter, then 
and then only, | wish them, as I wish you, a happy new year. (Loud and pro- 
longed applause. )” 

— A county meeting, for the purpose of drawing up an address 
of condolence with her Majesty, was held at Chester on Saturday, 
Colonel Gleig, the High Sheriff, in the chair. Among those preseut 
were also the Marquis of Westminster, Lord Richard Grosvenor, 
M.P., the Bishop of Chester, Lord Egerton, &c. The Marquis of 
Westminster moved the adoption of the following address : 


“ To her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, &e. 

“ May it please your Majesty,—We, your Majesty's dutiful and loyal subjects, 
of the county of Chester, in public meeting assembled, are desirous of expressing 
the deep sense that we feel, in common with all our countrymen, of the irre- 
parable loss which your Majesty has sustained, and which is rendered still more 
grievous by the affliction of last spring having deprived you of your royal parent's 
sympathy and consolation. It may afford your Majesty some comfort to reflect 
on the grateful sense universally entertained of the rave qualities and great 
virtues so remarkably combined in the character of his Royal Highness the late 
lamented Prince Consort, from which the country has for the last twenty years 
derived so much benefit and advantage. We earnestly trust that Divine “Pro- 
vidence will help your Majesty to support with resignation, for the sake of your 
family aud your people, a calamity which presses so severely upon all, and that 
your Majesty may be long spared to reign over a loyal and devoted people.” 

The Bishop of Chester, in seconding the adoption of the address, 
spoke in eulogistic terms of the services rendered to the nation by 
the late Prince himself. In conclusion, his Lordship said : s 

“ And now he who in all these fluctuations of parties had been her confidante 

and adviser has been taken away from her side, and at a painful crisis of public 
anxiety when she might most have desired his counsel, Iam willing to hope, as 
there is now great hope in England that that crisis may pass over favourably, 
without any interruption of peace between ourselves and our brethren in America, 
for we still would gladly call them by that friendly name, (Appluuse.) But 
whatever be the issue, the Queen must feel, and deeply feel, the loss of her con- 
tidante and counsellor. It is a happiness to know, from what the lord-lientenant 
read to us, that if she feels the loss she feels also the coll there is upon her now 
more than ever to exert the great energies of her mind, in order to fulfil the 
duties which belong to her as a mother and as a Queen. Those very duties by 
the gracious providence of God may be a comfort to her in her sorrow and a 
support in her trial. I hope it may be so. (lear, hear.) They certainly bind her 
heart to her children and to her people, and, let me add, they bind the hearts of her 
people unto her. (Applause.) She has iost her nearest and ber dearest friend; but 
it is a comfort that she has a friend in every subject of her reali. (Applause.) Eng- 
land was never more united, never more completely one than it is now; one being 
the cementing power of just government and equal laws and patriotic spirit, but one 
also by the convergence of all hearts to the throne and to the Queen who adorns 
the throne and who claims our allegiance as her lawfal right, but fur more now 
claims our respect and sympathy by her sorrow, and the devotion of all our hearts 
by the benignity and magnanimity of her own truly royal nature. ( Applause.) 
She has been bereaved of her husband, but she is not alone. Her children are 
around her in her home, toengage her thoughts, to soothe her grief; her people 
are a rampart of loyal hearts around her throne to guard it; and we hope and 
trust—and I may say we have good reason to be assured—from what transpires, 
that God is with ber in the depth of her sorrow, and her heart turning to him 
will not turn in vain. May He give her peace ot mind, may He give her strength 
for all her duties, and grant her in bealth and wealth long to wear her earthly 
crown, till she exchanges it for an immortal crown in heaven. (Appiause.)”  * 
At a similar meeting held at Manchester, it was determined to raise 
funds for a memorial to his late Royal Highness, and 700/. was sub- 
scribed in the room, though it was not decided what form the memo- 
rial should take. The Mayor, however, promised 500/. in case a 
statue should be decided upon, and only 100/. if the subscription was 
to be devoted to the foundation of scholarships, as had been proposed 
at the meeting. 
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Wepyerspay, January Stu. 

— The American mail, brought to Queenstown by the Europa on 
Monday night, was transmitted to London in the wonderfully short 
space of fifteen hours and three minutes. The arrangements made 
were the same as had been previously made for the mails of the 
Africa, but in the present case a considerably greater average speed 
was attained. The Europa arrived off Queenstown at 9 p.m.; the 
mails were immediately transferred to a tender in waiting, and 
arrived at the pier at 10.5. The transmission to Cork railway 
station occupied about an hour, and a special train accomplished the 
166 miles to Dublin in four hours and three minutes. In torty 
minutes more the mails were on board the special mail-boat Ulster. 
The 66 miles between Kingston and Holyhead, only occupied three 
hours 17 minutes, although the weather was very unfavourable, and 
the mails arrived at Holyhead at $.13 a.m. A special engine was in 
readiness, and the run from Holyhead to London, 264 miles, was 
performed in exactly five hours, or at an average speed of 523 miles 
an hour. The average for the first half of the distance, from Holy- 
head to Stafford, was even greater, being no less than 54 miles an 
hour. 

— A curious affair was brought to light before the Lord Mayor 
on Tuesday. Mr. Freshfield, the Solicitor to the Bank, attended in 
the justice-room of the Mansion House, for the purpose of making 
the following statement : 

“ Mr. Freshfield, addressing the Lord Mayer, said,—The Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of England have requested me to make a communication to 
your Lordship, touching an occurrence which has taken place within the last 
few days in the City of London. A respectable tradesman called at the Bank on 
Saturday last, and, producing a plate in porcelain, on which was engraved a fac 
simile of a Bank of England note, inquired of the authorities whether there 
could be any objection to his selling such an article. He was told of course, it 
was a serious offence to be in possession or to dispose of such an article—that, 
in fact, it amounted to a felony by statute. He was asked where he got it. He 
replied that he bought it of a foreign merchant of high respectability 
in the City. A reference was immediately made, on the part of the Bank, 
to the merchant in question, who at first could not be persuaded there 





are conscious of no motive, no wish, no tendency to offend. But, while we wish 











was any offence in having such a thing in his possession, but on consulting his 
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solicitor, a very respectable gentleman, now in court, he was convinced tlrat its 

sion was a grave offence in law, and he not only voluntarily came forward 
and offered to give up all the plates in his keeping, which amount to fifteen, but 
also undertook to recover, if possible, any that had been sold, of which there 
were several, He stated, in fact, that he had received them from a foreign 
correspondent abroad for sale, and that he had disposed of them in the ordinary 
way of business, and with no knowledge whatever that any offence was involved 
in the transaction. Under these circumstances, your Lordship will see that so 
far there is no occasion for intervention on your part to arrest an offence from 
which the party in question has voluntarily agreed to desist; but the Governor 
and Company of the Bank feel that the circumstances ought to be made known to 
your Lordship, with the view to publicity being afforded to them, in order to the 
prevention of a species of offence susceptible of very injurious consequences to 
the community. Your Lordship must see that the engraving, a copy of which is 
before you, might be transferred to paper, and of course the great resemblance it 
bears to the notes of the Bank of England might lead to very serious results. 
Moreover there has been recently a disposition on the part of the public to imitate 
the bank-note in some of its smaller features—occasionally in its general appear- 
ance, though rarely as a whole; and, in some cases, the issue even of notes of 
‘ Elegance,’ as they are called, and of other flash paper, not entitled to be re- 
garded as imitations of the bank-notes, has been made the medium of fraud on 
illiterate and ignorant persons, especially in cases of countrymen coming up to 
London. For these reasons the governors have felt it their duty to bring this 
subject under your consideration in the public interest.” : 
The porcelain plate was then produced, and Mr. Coe, superintendent 
of the bank-note printing department, stated that it would be quite 
possible to produce a bank-note from it, which would be very apt to 
deceive people. The Lord Mayor said that if the Bank authorities 
deemed it desirable to charge the person in question with the 
offence of possession, he should feel it his duty to commit him for 
trial. 

Tuurspay, JANUARY 9TH. 

— A correspondent of the Morning Star gives an account of the 
presentation at New York to Colonel T. F. Meagher of a fully eapari- 
soned horse. The fourth and fifth regiments of the Irish Brigade 
were drawn up on the oecasion, and an immense crowd of Lrish were 
also present. After the formal presentation had been made by Dr. 
M‘Donnell, Colonel Meagher addressed the assemblage amid constant 
cheering : 

“T accept the gift with much pleasure, and, in doing so, I take the oppor- 
tunity to reiterate what I have so often expressed—that my conduct shall always 
be worthy of the estimation in which I am so flatteringly held by my friends and 
the public at large. I promise you, gentlemen, that in case of battle, this horse, 
the beautiful gift of friendship and esteem, will be first in the charge, but the last 
in the retreat. (Cheers.) In case I should fall in this great contest, fighting in 
defence of the union of these States, surrounded by many who, like myself, are 
exiles from their beloved land, though living in a country and under a govern- 
ment the freest and happiest in the world, there is one desire that I must make, 
and it is this :— that there shall be inscribed on the stone that shall cover 
my grave that Thomas Francis Meagher died at the head of his Irish Brigade, 
while fighting for the protection of the Stars and Stripes of his adopted country. 
(Applause.) The report has reached this country by the papers of this day, 
falling like a thunderbolt upon the whole community, that England is on the eve 
of making war upon this free republic. If this should be the case, I will repeat 
now that which | said to the President not many weeks ago—that if England 
should attempt to interfere in the present domestic difficulties of the United 
States, it will be no Irish Brigade, but an Irish army, that I will bring into the 
field. The Irish will flock not only in thousands, but in hundreds of thousands, 
tor the protection of the starry banner under which they have found peace, hap- 
piness, prosperity, and freedom. (Cheers.) If the President should send us 
across the Atlantic instead of across the Potomac, we would take Canada on the 
way, and meet Ireland’s ancient enemy but to defeat her. (Great applause.) 
We would go forth and place that flag—the American banner—on the parapets of 
Dublin Castle, instead of on those of Castle Pinckney. (Cheers.) Let the French, 
Germans, and native Americans take care of the rebellion, and we Lrish will take 
care of England. (Applause )” 

— Lord Stanley, M.P., visited Liverpool on Tuesday, for the pur- 

ose of opening the new Industrial Ragged Schools, at Kirkdale, and 
maugurating of the Free Gymnasium and Public Playground, in 
Bootle-lane. His Lordship took the chair at the opening meeting in 
the new schoolroom, at twelve o’clock, and after the proceedings had 
been opened with prayer by the Venerable Archdeacon Jones, de- 
livered an address, in the course of which he made the following 
observations on the distinction between reformatories and industrial 
schools : 

“ Industrial schools, so to speak, go hand in hand with reformatories, though 
the two are wholly distinct. was oue of the persons who took part, though | 
cannot claim to have taken a very early part, in bringing about the establishment 
of reformatory schools before they were recognized and subsidised as they now 
are by the State; and I well recollect the objection with which we were net—an 
objection of which it was impossible altogether to deny the truth, when people 
told us: ‘ You propose to reclaim children who have fallen into crime; you ask 
for private subscriptions and public aid for that purpose; but you do nothing for 
those who under equal difficulties have successfully resisted similar temptations.’ 
Well, that was partly true, and we could only answer that our proposition was 
good as far as it went, though it did not meet the whole extent of the evil. But 
experience shows—we may ull see it if we choose to open our eyes—that there is 
a large class wholly apart from that which gets its living by crime, but also 
separate from that which subsists by regular and steady employment. In great 
towns the extremes of civilization meet: luxury, refinement, intelligence, social 
comfort, are carried to their highest pitch; and side by side with that luxury 
there springs up a class among whose members subsistence is as precarious as 
among those savage tribes which live by hunting wild animals—a class limited, 
indeed, happily, in numbers, but in which pauperism is hereditary, ignorance 
universal, and the hope of rising to a higher position, that most powertul stimulus 
of English society, almost entirely wanting. That the fact is so, few persons can 
doubt. When we read what town missionaries and others similarly employed 
have to tell us as to the number of those in whom the most elementary notion of 
religion is absent, not because it has been rejected, but because it has never been 

resented; when we hear it stated on good sanitary authority that in certain 
arge towns one-half of the children of the poorest class die before the age of 
five; when another inquiry shows that in a town selected by way of experiment 
the infantile mortality im that class was just threefold what it was among the 
wealthier inhabitants; when we compare—which is in fact proving the same 
thing by another method—the enormous disproportion of the death-rate between 
the healthy and what are called the ‘ low’ quarters of the same city—it seems 
ouly too clear that, whatever may have been done (and mnch has been done) to 
make life easier to those who are born to hardship and toil, there remains yet 
more to accomplish, and it is far too early to boast of the results obtained. It 








is not my purpose now to ask you to consider the causes of the continued exis- 
tence among us of such a class as I describe, nor yet the chances of what 
I confidently expect to see—its gradual disappearance. It is enough 
to say that wherever dense masses of men have been congregated together, such 
a class has always appeared. In crowded populations the tle of neighbourhood 
and local connexion is necessarily weaker. No man can take the same personal 
interest in half a million of human beings that he takes in the fifty or a hundred 
families who inhabit the same country village with himself. The feeling of 
mutual protection and dependence, still powerful in such districts, is here neces- 
sarily wanting. Life, too, is busier: men have not leisure to stop on the road 
and help up their neighbour who has fallen. Distress, when it comes, comes on 
a larger scale; competition is keener; the rivalry of man with man, which makes 
the opportunity of the bustling and energetic, thrusts down the feeble into the 
mire. The rich live apart from the poor, in quarters of their own; even the 
parochial clergy are few, and, for the most part, poor; and the rapid growth of 
population in a district whose trade is increasing, generally leaves the poorer 
quarters for a time unprovided with the ordinary appliances of civilization—with 
schools, with churches, with healthy habitations, with efficient drainage, with 
the charitable institutions that elsewhere exist for the relief of temporary want. 
( Cheers.) If these things are so—and I think they can be fully proved—there is 
no need to contend against the argument, that institutions like this, founded 
essentially on a charitable as opposed to a self-supporting basis, are superfluous 
in the actual state of society.” 

The Rev. Canon Stowell then delivered an eloquent address, and after 
speeches from several other gentlemen, the proceedings terminated. 
In the afternoon Lord Stanley proceeded to the Free Gymnasium and 
Public Playground, which was declared to be formally opened. 


Fripay, January 10TH, 

— Mr. Whiteside, M.P., delivered a lecture for the Young Men's 
Christian Association of Dublin, on Wednesday night, the subject 
being, “ Oliver Goldsmith; his friends and his critics.’ Mr. Napier, 
M.P. took the chair, and the Metropglitan Hall was crowded for the 
occasion by an audience of upwards of 3000 people. The lecture, 
which lasted for two hours and a half was listened to with great in- 
terest, and on its conclusion a vote of thanks to the lecturer was pro- 
posed by the Earl of Carlisle, who, after complimenting Mr. White- 
side on the way in which be, an eminent Irishman, had vindicated 
and illustrated the character of another eminent Irishman, referred 
to the proposed statue to Goldsmith in front of the University, 
for the erection of which 200/. was still required. In conclusion he 
said : 

“ And besides doing honour to the memory of your own Goldsmith, and besides 
getting the start of London in raising in the open air of heaven a statue to oue 
of the sacred band of poets, I want also to set you, in due time, upon erecting 
other statues to other worthies. How could the corresponding place to that 
which is destined for the statue of Goldsmith be more worthily filled than by the 
statue of him of whom so much has been said, and said so well, this evening— 
Edmund Burke? (Loud applause.) It is said by Dr. Johnson, on whom Mr. 
Whiteside has pronounced to-night so splendid a panegyric, who loved Goldsmith 
almost as much as Mr. Whiteside himself (laughter)—it had been said by him 
in a couplet of which every word has a most pregnant emphasis— 

* See nations slowly rise, and, meanly just, 
To buried merit raise a tardy bust.’ 

So we must do these things by degrees. We must begin with paying our debts 
to the dead, and thus it may be some time before we can think of a statue to Mr. 
Whiteside himself (daughter); but, in the mean time, I will no longer detain him 
from receiving that vote of thanks which is so eminently his due, and I beg to 
propose ‘that the cordial and marked thanks of this meeting be presented to the 
Right Honourable James Whiteside for the able and admirable lecture which he 
has this night delivered’ (applause); and as the person who makes the motion 
always desires to have a good seconder I beg to call for that purpose upon Arch- 
deacon Gregg, whom, I may add, from this day, we shall_all I am sure be glad to 
recognize by a higher title.” 

Archdeacon Gregg then rose amidst tremendous and long-conti- 
nued cheering, and addressed the meeting : 

“ Perhaps for one reason it is not wrong that 1 should stand here, for this is a 
meeting to address young men. About forty-three years ago I entered this city 
a young man, without being master of a shilling that I could call my own. In 
the good providence of God, preserved in the path of virtue, possessed of very 
humble ability, 1 have now, | am thankful to my gracious God, in the evening 
of my lite—1 may almost say in old age—troops of friends (loud applause), 
and | would fondly hope, not one enemy. (Cries of ‘ Hear, hear.’) {through 
the gracious favour of my Sovereign, and the too partial regard of the high 
personage who has honoured us with his presence this night, | have now the 
prospect of one of the highest positions in the Lrish Church. ( Applause.) Until 
his Excellency came as Lord-Lieutenant to Ireland the thought of promotion 
from any party in politics, or from any power in the Chureh, never once entered 
my mind, 1 thought I should live and die an humble mimister—honoured L 
admit, usefully placed I admit, but still the humble minister of Trinity Church. 
(Applause.) I had the high honour—and it was the first thing that sug- 
gested to me that I possessed (by diligence only, not by native gift) any 
power of speech that could be listened to with any degree of respect, 
immediately after his Excellency came to this country, to be selected by 
the Prime Minister of England, and offered an influeutial—a very influential 
living in England. (Jlear, hear.) It gratified me, of course. It encou- 
raged me, and certainly, under God, made me, I think, more diligent in 
my studies than I had previously been. I could not mistake the kindly, triendly 
feeling of his Excellency towards me since he came to this country. He has 
repeatedly offered me promotion. He has conferred a dignity upon me, and 
offered me a higher dignity, for which I felt, and do feel, most thankful to him. 
(Applause.) 1 hope that in the position to which I have prospect of being raised 
I may not lose one of my multitudinous friends. (Applause.) It shall be my 
prayer and study that | may not make one enemy. Hear, hear.) 1 ask the 
prayers of my Christian friends who are around me that I may say and do no- 
thing unbecoming that high position; but should I fail or disappoint you or the 
public, I must say, in justice to myself, that you are not to blame me so much 
as to blame his Excellency. I sougit not his Excellency’s favour. He graciously 
and kindly sought me. He, without preface, stipulation, or promise exacted of 
any kind, confided in the honour and integrity and, as he was pleased to say, the 
Christian character of your old friend John Gregg. (Applause.) IL have, L 
think, since he conferrei a dignity on me, continued to be John Gregg (hear, 
hear); and I hope in that higher dignity which now, through his kinduess and 
the grace of our Sovereign, has been conferred on me, I shall be John Gregg still 
—an humble and labouring minister ot the Gospel.” 

The Venerable Archdeacon concluded by seconding the vote of 
thanks proposed by the Lord-Lieutenant, and the proceedings 
terminated, 

— “D.” writes to the Zimes to call attention to what he terms a 
piece of startling intelligence. The dismissal with disgrace from the 
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navy of Commander Nicolas, of H.M.S. Trident, for cruelty, the 
facts, as taken from the Naval and Military Gazette, and the United 
Service Gazette, being thus stated by “ D.” : 
“ It seems that Commander Nicolas is one of those officers who disapprove the 
unishment of the lash, and tried to carry on the duties of his ship without its 
infliction; and that in the case of boys he thought the punishment which is 
inflicted at many schools—viz. caning, a better and more appropriate punishment 
than using the cat-o’-nine-tails on their bare skin. 


“ Under these impressions, when two boys were brought before him for mis- | 


conduct at Gibraltar he ordered them to be caned, 


“ It appears, however, that although flogging on the bare skin with a cat-o’- | 


nine-tails is an authorized punishment in the navy, and is, therefore, not cruelty, 
caning, being an unauthorized ep 3 is by law cruelty. i 
“Jt appears also that by the law of the navy if the charge of cruelty of this 
description be proved against an officer the punishment which must be inflicted 
js ‘ dismissal with disgrace,’—not merely dismissal, but with disgrace. So Cap- 
tain Nicolas was tried for inflicting an irregular punishment—which, though less 
than what he might have inflicted, was made to amount to cruelty—and being 
found guilty was obliged to be sentenced to dismissul with disgrace; but the 


Court at the same time, seeing how stultitied they were by the law, appended a | 


note to the sentence to the effect that they ‘could not separate without recording 
the expression of their deep regret at being obliged to attach to the dismissal of 
this officer the sentence of—with disgrace.’ 

“TI would beg of you with your powerful voice to ask how such a thing can be. 

“Can it be that there are those in authority who, considering that there is 
nothing like the lash, are determined to crush an officer who is so far in advance 
of the age as to wish to do without it?” 

— The case of the Bishop of Salisbury and Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams has been slowly advancing during the week in the Arches 
Court, before Dr. Lushington. On Tuesday and Wednesday Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen opposed the admission of the articles against Dr. 
Williams in a soedln address, concluding with the following elo- 
quent peroration : 

“ You are not asked to decide on the truth of Dr. Williams's opinions. Should 
you condemn him, your judgment would not prove, and would not tend to prove, 
that Daniel did write the Book of Daniel, or that it is a prophecy and not a his- 
tory. It would prove this, and nothing else, that the Church of England is 
committed to those opinions, and that whoever succeeds in refuting them will 


|* protect us from truth, shield us from light. Since there are difficulties 
| about the Bible, “ Be it enacted henceforth that the authorized version according 
to the popular interpretation of it for the time being shall be and be taken to be 
| the Christian religion.”’ And this is put forward in the name of freedom, and 
| is alleged to be necessary for protection against tyranny. We do indeed need 
| — against tyranny, and I earnestly claim it at your lordship’s hands. 
| Protect us, not from the tyranny of learning, but from tyranny over learning, 
Protect us from the tyranny of a vague popular opinion—an ignorant popular 
clamour. I call upon your lordship as an English judge to protect an inglish 
subject against mob law. How can we tyrannise over the illustrious nobleman 
| who wishes to shut our mouths? He seems to fear that he is to be taught 
Greek and Hebrew by main force. All the power on earth cannot teach him 
Greek and Hebrew against his will. If he chooses to put his head in the sand 
for fear of seeing the hunters, cannot he do it for himself? If he is afraid of the 
Essays and Reviews he need not read them. With my client and his friends it 
is far different. Upon them you have an invincible hold. Your judgment may 
drive them from the Church, or close their mouths within it, and if you do, what 
will be the consequencss to the Christian faith? Hitherto [ have been forced, 
most unwillingly, to assume the position of an assailant anda critic, not indeed 
of the Bible, but of a loose and pernicious popular superstition about the 
Bible. If I were privileged to defend, not the liberty of the clergy, but the 
truth of the Christian religion—if I might assume the character, which I hope 
and trust I have not said a word to abdicate in this court or elsewhere, of a 
| Christian advocate—I would say of those who press on this prosecution in their 
blind zeal for prejudices which they mistake for the Christian faith, ‘ Lord, for- 
give them, for they know not what they do.’ If they could but get one glimpse 
of the real gist of Christianity, one clear notion of the true nature of the Bible, 
they would welcome criticism and science as their best friends, for they would 
see that it is by their use, and their use alone, that the trae glory of the Bible 
can be brought out, and its power to bless mankind be developed to the utmost. 
This is too vast a subject to glance at here; bat I do from my very soul believa 
that almost all the scepticism which prevails so widely amongst us is caused by 
the obstinate folly of those who persist in a mad attempt to substitute for belief 
in the contents of the Bible belief in an incredible and gratuitous theory about 
the Bible which is opposed not only to reason and authority, but to the whole 
scope, tendency, and design of the Bible itself. This subject is too vast for this 
court; and | most earnestly pray that your Lordship may be guided to a right 
judgment, not so much for the sake of English law and liberity, mighty as these 
interests are, as for the sake of Christianity itself.” 
The learned counsel sat down amidst some applause. 


have succeeded in refuting it. The worst enemies of the Church would be best | 


. . . st 
leased at such a judgment. ‘ Hoc Ithacus velit et magno mercentur Atrida. 


The Romanist would rejoice, and the Atheist would exult, for they would read 
in such a decision the recantation of the ovly Christian body which has hitherto 
really believed, and acted on the belief, that the God of revelation is also the God 
of reason, that the religion of Christ and the word of God can take care of 
themselves, and that the business of men is not to defend their preconceived 
notions about either the one or the other, but to ascertain by the use of 
the ordinary tests of truth what their true purport may be. Consider, 
my lord, the stupendous folly and cowardice of the law which you are 
pe to pass. No doubt you can shut the mouths of the clergy. You 
can say, ‘Whoever doubts ~vhether Daniel wrote Daniel must be silent or 
lose his living.’ But can you shut the mouths of the laity? Will any one 
in this age and country dare to suggest that the Christian religion and 
its vehicle, the Bible, are not to be criticised at all? Can you silence literature? 
Can you silence science? Can you silence history? Can you send every man 
to the stake or the gallows who doubts the authorship of Daniel? If you could 
you would have on your side the hoary fallacies which justify persecution ; but 
you cannot, and no one suggests that youcan. What, then, can youdo? You 
can teach literature, history, and science to despise Christianity and to hate it; 
you can suggest to them that the Church of England is a sort of lady's school 
on a large and bad scale, where nothing is taug!it that can surprise an ignorant 
woman or interest an instructed man; but you cannot arrest discussion itself. 
All that you can do is to prevent the clergy from taking part in it. You must 
fight. Your enemies will use all the resources of modern science. Will you 
blindfold your leaders, and make your soldiers fight in chains!’ My lord, the 
folly and cowardice of the proposed legislation do not stop here. Folly and 
cowardice never know where to stop. The proscription of literature and 
criticism, and science amongst the clergy will not only give infidels a mo- 
nopoly of them, and put scientific and learned men on the infidel side, 
but it will utterly destroy the value of the evidence of any stray man of 
learning or intellect who may be bribed to take orders in an emasculated 
church by the prospect of influence or preferment. When such a man 
denies that Greek words are to be found in the text of Daniel, or tries 
to explain away inconsistencies in the gospels by sophistry, which it would 
not be worth while to produce at the Old Bailey or the Middlesex Ses- 
sions, he will produce smiles instead of conviction, and men will say that the 
evidence on which he really believes in the date of Daniel is the prospect of being 
made a bishop. And what is the reason why we are to disarm or discredit the 
natural defenders of the Christian faith, and to sign treaties between Christ and 
darkness, between reason and the devil? The reasons are contained in two 
phrases, each invented by a well-known man to stigmatize and prejadice the 
cause which I defend. ‘ Free inquiry by all means,’ says one, ‘but let it be by 
free inquirers.’ ‘Save us,’ cries the other, ‘save us from the tyranny of pro- 
fessors.’ I know not what is more repulsive, the cynical insolence of the one 
phrase or the fanatical ignorance of the other. ‘ Let free inquiry be confined to 
free inquirers.’ Do sceptics want to fight at odds? Do they grudge to others 
the weapons which they use so freely themselves? Is every one to shut his 
mind’s eye when he reads his Bible, unless as a disciple of the rationalist Jew 
Salvador, he is prepared to view Christianity as a form of the great Asian 
Mystery, and to recognize in the Crucifixion an act for which we ought all to 
be grateful to the nation which, in some w iy or other, ean claim credit 
for every great man that ever lived? This goes a step beyond Grac- 
chus in sedition. The clergy of the Church of England not free inquirers ! 
Then what are they? Are they a sort of third sex, which has neither the powers 
of men nor the charms of women? Are they alone to be deomed to ignorance in 
an age of knowledge, to silence in an age of freedom? I say they are free in- 
quirers, They possess the only freedom worth having, namely, freedom secured 
by law. No doubt there are positions which they may not contest, and perh ups 
the number of such positions might wisely be diminished, but, subject even to 
that restraint, they are the freest clergy in the world, for they alone of all 
religious denominations are absolutely irresponsible both to their congregations 
and to their ecclesiastical superiors, except by the operation of the law of the 
land. All the bishops in England may protest against Dr. Williams, but they 
cannot diminish by one jot or tittle his pastoral authority, suppress a word of his 
writings, or take away one shilling of his income, uvless this court holds that he 
has committed a crime against the law, and he has committed no crime uwuless 
he has said something which the law specifically forbids him to say. This, my 


lord, is what I mean by freedom, and it is the exercise of this freedom which 1 
defend here to-day. But there isanother cry, ‘Save us,’ it is said, ‘from the 
tyranny of professors.’ What will become of the faith of unlearned men if 
professors are allowed to distinguish between the «authorised version and 
canonical Scripture, and to tell us that without the help of Greek and 
— we can have very imperfect notions of the real meaning of | 
either 


What does this cry mean in plain Enzlish? Simply this— 








AN AMERICAN IN MANCHESTER. 
(From the Mauachester Guardian.) 
Tue Boston (United States) Daily Courier publishes a diary penned 
| by Mr. H. Adams, son of the American Minister in London, during 
a recent visit to this city. Mr. Adams came down to Manchester in No- 
vember last for the purpose of ascertaining the feeling of our merchants 
and manufacturers on the American question. He was particularly 
anxious to know whether there was any disposition to urge the Go- 
vernment to break the Southern blockade in order to obtain cotton. 
On Friday, the 8th of November, he had interviews with several gentle- 
men, and thus sums up the result of his inquiries: “So far as the 
cotton interests in Manchester are concerned, our Government will 
have two months more full swing over the South. At the end of 
that time a party will arise in favour of ending the war by recog- 
nizing the insurgents, and, if necessary, breaking the blockade or de- 
claring it ineffective. The Radicals, the Ludian and colonial interests 
and some others, will oppose the step, and there will be a severe con- 
test ; all supposing that affairs on our side remain in about their 
present position.” We may here state that he remarks, towards 
the close of his diary, that this conclusion was strengthened by all 
he subsequently heard, 

On Saturday he renewed his inquiries, and he states the substance 
of a conversation he had with a member of a large spinning firm ;— 
“T brought up the question of the blockade again, mentioning the 
fact that the belief in America was very general that England meant 
to break it, and that this belief had caused most of the irritation that 
existed there against England. It was the lowness of the motive 
that had disgusted us. He declared that the idea was ridiculous, 
and that no one contemplated it in the present position of affairs. 
But, then, if the war drags itself out indefinitely, to the loss and 
sufferings of the rest of the world, and it becomes evident that neither 
party will yield, and that a settlement is hopeless, then an interven- 
tion may take place for the benefit of foreign nations and mankind. 
L remarked that this was a dangerous latitude to allow, when the 
same party who judged the cause was to profit by the decision. He 
went on. ‘ But such a latitude is a necessity. The world must of 
course, have a right to decide where it considers its interests to 
overbalance those of a single nation. Suppose that the South- 
erners, instead of a partial monopoly of cotton, had a complete 
monopoly of grain of all kinds, and the world were to be 
famisied by the blockade, would not intervention be justifiable ? 
Suppose that it was England, instead of the North, who main- 
tained the blockade, would not France interfere, and could 
England soberly blame her for doing so? There is no dis- 
position in England to refuse to the Union a full and fair trial ; 
but if, after what is evident to be such a trial, no step has been 
gained towards a settlement, foreign nations have a right to interfere, 

at least by a recognition of the South.’? This is not to be denied, I 
believe, in law, aud yet it practically leaves the whole question as un- 
settled as ever. ‘Most Englishmen,’ he stated, ‘would, no doubt, 
prefer to see a separation accomplished, yet this neither implies sym- 
pathy with the South nor hostile measures towards the North. It is 
a mere matter of private opinion.’ [ assured him that on that point 
England was perfectly weleome to think what she liked. Her opi- 
nious were of no consequence to us, except as they indicated her 
actions. She had thought it her interest to weaken France and 
strengthen Austria, but instead of that it was Austria that was falling 
to pieces and France that was stronger than ever, and I saw no rea- 
sou why her policy should be more successful in America than in 
He talked of the Surat cotton, and stated that since the 
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cotton pressure had begun much more attention had been paid‘ to it, 
and the spinners had been surprised to find how well it answered 
their purposes. He was confident that already, whatever might be 
the fate of the American crop, Indian cotton had obtained a position 
and ahold upon the market that it would not lose. Whatever might 
happen, the cotton trade never would go back to the old channels.” 

Again, we find Mr. Adams, in conversation with “ Mr. ——, one 
of the M.P.’s for .”’ who gave him the strongest assurance of 
English sympathy with the North. “He assured me that he be- 
lieved the feeling in Manchester to be one of sympathy with the 
Union, and of regret that the effort at dissolution had ever been 
made. He knew of no party in Manchester forming to bring about 
the infraction of the blockade by Great Britain, nor did he believe 
that such a party could be Sante here or elsewhere. On the con- 
trary, he believed he might tell me that within a short time it had 
heen proposed, among some of the men of position in the city, to 
make a public demonstration of sympathy with the North. The dis- 
position was one of goodwill towards us. I replied that it was very 
agreeable to hear this statement on such good authority, and I was 
sure that any public declaration of good will would have a great 
effect in America, where precisely the contrary belief had been 
preached, until it was looked upon as a matter of fact, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that Manchester was bitterly hostile to us. The 
conversation lasted about fifteen minutes, and nothing could be more 
distinct than the statement which he made; nor do | know where to 
go for better authority on such a question.” 








Che Court. 

OszorneE, Jan. 4.—The King of the Belgians and Princess Hohen- 
lohe, and Prince Louis of Hesse, remain at Osborne. 

Jan. 5.—Divine service was performed this morning by the Rev. 
G. Prothero before the King of the Belgians, the Prince of Wales, 
Princess Helena, Princess Louise, Prince Arthur, and Princess 
Hohenlohe. 

Jan. 6.—The Queen held a Council to-day, at which were present 
Earl Granville, the Duke of Neweastle, and Sir George Grey. 

At the Council Parliament was ordered to be further prorogued 
from Tuesday, the 7th of January, to Thursday, the 6th of February, 
and a proclamation was issued for the meeting of Parliament for the 
despatch of public business on the said Thursday, the 6th of Fe- 
bruary. 


Sr. Mary's Hosrrrat, Pappincron.—A donation of 5001. has been made 
to this excellent institution in its hour of need by George Crawshay, Esq. A 
successful operation performed on one of this gentleman's servants at the hospital, 
by Mr. Ure, led, we understand, to this truly liberal and acceptable donation, the 
Jargest which the Hospital has received since it was opened. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 
THE BANK OF FRANCE. 
(By Telegram through M. Reuter’s Office.) 
Paris, Jan. 10. 
The Moniteur of this morning publishes the usual monthly return 


of the Bank of France, which shows the following results as compared 
with the November return: 








DEcREASE. 
Cash in hand ... se as .-» 183 millions. 
Treasury balance ee oe . S4s “ 

INCREASE. 
Bills discounted, not yet due ... | OR = 
Bank notes... os ons w. 463 of 
Current discounts mi on ww. 33 ve 

3 


Advances he as a ae 3 ‘i 
Telegraphic advices received here from Alexandria to the 8th 
inst., state that the Turks at Tripoli had maltreated several of the 
Christian inhabitants. 
The French Consul has demanded an indemnity. 
The frigate Mogador has arrived at Tripoli. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fripay Evenrna. 
Tue demand for discount continuing moderate, and the news ar- 
riving that peace will be mamtaned with the United States the 
Bank of England yesterday reduced their minimum rate of discount 
jrom 3 to 24 percent. In the specie market there «is an abundant 
supply of capital, partly from the release of the dividends on Consols, 
India Five per Cents, and other Government Securities, and the best 
paper is taken at about } per cent. below the Bank. On the Stock 
xchange undiminished ease prevails, and the rate for short loans is 
nominally 1 per cent., with very few borrowers. 

As usual on the reduction in the Bank rate, the joint-stock banks 
and discount houses have lowered in a corresponding degree their 
allowance on deposits. The former give 1} per cent. for money at 

and 1} with seven days’ notice, and the latter a uniform rate of 
1} per cent. The London and Westminster Bank, however, allow 


1 fer cont. only on sums below : 
Funds were rather dull at the commencement of the week, 








but ‘subsequently improved in a urchase on Ameri 
account. ee the arrival of the news of the release of on 
Mason and Slidell, caused a great increase of buoyancy, and a further 
rise of nearly 1 Ue cent. took place. From this point, however 
there was a partial reaction. Consols, after reaching 933, closed this 
evening at 93}, §, both for money, and the account being fully 1 per 
.. higher than last Friday. Stock continues rather scarce for 

elivery. 

India Five per Cents are only a fraction better, at _ 

Foreign Stocks have also been influenced by the news from America, 
especially the more speculative descriptions, such as Turkish, Vene- 
zula, and the like. exican also at one period improved, but has 
since relapsed. Peruvian Bonds have been in demand and firm. The 
new Italian Loan has somewhat recovered. 

Railway Stocks have experienced a general improvement, notwith- 
standing that the traflic returns continue to show a falling off, owing 
to the depression in trade caused by the American war. A satisfac. 
tory feature, however, is that peace will be maintained between this 
country and the Northern States. Firmness is also derived from the 
limited supply of stock in the market. Midland has been chiefly 
in demand. 

Colonial descriptions have also advanced, particularly Canadian. 
Most of the foreign and American railway securities are also higher. 

. A general rise has taken place in Colonial Government Deben- 
ures. 

In the Miscellaneous Market, the principal feature isa good demand 
_ Joint-Stock Bank Shares. St. John del Rey Mining are likewise 

etter. 

The imports of specie this week includes 63,000/. from America, and 
422,000/. from Melbourne. The only export of any importance is 
23,4427. to Brazil. 

About 40,000/. in gold was sent to the Bank to-day. 

_At a meeting of the East and West India Dock Company to-day, a 
dividend was declared for the past half-year at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum, and at the Commercial Dock, at the rate of 5 per 
cent. 

A prospectus has been issued of a Company called the India Free- 
hold Land, Colonization, Trust, and Agency Association, under limited 































































































liability. Its object is to purchase and settle waste lands. 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 

Friday. Friday 
3 per Cent Consols ...........c0ee00s 93g {Bank Stock, 5 per Cent ............ 238 
Ditto for Account..... «| —— |India Stock, 10} per Cent ......... | 224 
3 per Cents Reduced 93 Exchequer Bills, 2d. perdiem ...) 22 pm 
New 3 per Cents ... 93} | Exchequer Bonds, 5002........ —pm 
Annuities 1880... -| —— |India Bonds, 4 per Cent.. — dis 
Ammmitios BOBS ..20ccecccccccccscocsesee — 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.. 
AUStriAM..ccccccccccccccsscsccsee P. CE.) 47 | PROMCM.......cccccccccccccecesces 4} p. Ct! —f.—<. 
Belgian 4j—, — |Mexican.. se 282 
Ditto .... 2)—)' — |Peruvian..... 44—| — 
Brazilian.. 5 — | 100} |Portuguese 1853 == 465 
Buenos Ayres. — | —— [Russian ..... _ 993 
Chilian ... —)| — |Sardinian. -_— 784 
Danish. _ — [Spanish ............. _ 51; 
Ditto .....+- weed — | —— [Ditto New Deferred -_-|— 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...2 — | —— [Ditto Passive ...........ccccecseseene —_— 
Ditto. eect — | —— |Turkish ..... — 81 
Frene 3 | =f. —c.| Venezuela...... a 25 

SHARES. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

RaAILWAYs— | | BANKs— | 
Bristol and Exeter... . 96 | Australasian ........... | — 
Caledonian ........--++ -| 1033 British North America: | 
Chester and Holyhead . {| - | City | — 
Eastern Counties ......... | 54 CRTBIRIAR ..ccccccccoveccocsccscesorcveces 394 
Edinburgh and Glasgow......... ms Commercial of London .........) — 
Glasgow and South-Western...} —— | Engl. Scottish & Austral.Chrtd. 19 
Great Northern ..........c0csecseees | 114i | London , — 
Great South. and West. Ireland) —— London and County............++ | 393 
Great Western ........00:cesssee000 | 69 Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia! 253 
Lancashire and Yorkshire......, 107 | London Joint Stock.............+. | 33g 
Lancaster and Carlisle . -.| —— | London and Westminster | 74 
Lond., Brighton, & South Coast) 118} | National Bank .... | 
London and Blackwall .......... | 65§ | National Provincial . — 
London and North-Western....! 94 New South Wales. —— 
London and South-Western... 95 Oriental ........... 53 
Manchester, Sheftield & Lincoln 45} OttOMAN .......00cee000e 18} 
en | 133 Provincial of Ireland _— 
Midland Gt. Western (Ireland) South Australia ....... _ 
North British | } Union of Australia .. 40 
North-Eastern—Berwick .......) Union of London ...........00000e 293 
North-Eastern—York ............ ' § Unity —_— 
Oxford,Wor.& Wolverhampton) —— |Docxs— 

Scottish Central....... { —— | East and West India ............. 126 

Scottish Midland . i— London 53 

South-Eastern and I | 78% | St. Katharine ..............cccccccees _— 
Eastern of France .............1 —= Victoria nae 
East Indian..,............ | 100} |MiscELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne ...... | —_ | Australian Agricultural ......... 28 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... |! 202 | British American Land ......... — 
Great Indian Peninsular......! 1003 Canada 105 
Great Western of Canad | 10% | Crystal Palace............cccsseees _— 
Paris and LYONS ........0000++8 | —— | Electric Telegraph — 

MINES— | | General Steam .... ou 
Australian ........ccccccccccccssecsee — | London Discount .. — 
Brazilian Imperial ..... i —— National Discount..............0. 33 
Ditto St. John del Rey. | 60! | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Cobre Copper.. | 34% | Royal Mail Steam.. — 

[— South Australian — 










Rhymney Iron .. 
—————eeeee —————_————— 
BIRTHS. 
On the 31st ultimo, at 40, Upper Grosvenor-street, the wife of John Walter, Esq., 
M.P., of a daughter. 
On the 8th inst, at 9, Upper Grosyernor-street, the Viscountess Stormont, of 


a daughter. 





DEATHS. 

On Christmas-day, at his residence, 11, St. James’s-terrace, Regent's Park, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Bunbury, C.B., K.T.S., late of the 80th Regiment, in the 
72rd year of his age. 

On the 4th inst., at his residence, Knepp Castle, Sussex, Sir Charles Merrik Bur- 
rell, Bart., in the 88th year of his age, having represented the Rape of Bramber and 
Borough of New Shoreham for the space of nearly fifty-six years. 
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We shall probably continue to feel for a short time a little 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. mutual embarrassment in spite of the reconciliation. 
—_—— Still we do not believe that the English nation is disposed 
THE AMERICAN ANSWER. to criticize the transaction in any ungenerous spirit. It 
ft iin Aieth tieihean ‘rath bh 1d would be a great mistake. We well know that it is a mere 
HE so onal . ngplincrs secre we. 3 d _— + th pes ae fiction to treat the action of the American Government as if 
been "t —r shexens mad th . on ra the it were the action of a single unfettered individual, acting 
pact fy ore nazwa ip than the of the hy scoing his orm oan of ight an honour. 
~ a be ; « > _— 4 — 
heartily welcome to the English people. Not because we wad bitterly divided pom yee peo td of i, Gapped by 8 
feared war, though the English people never love it; not even | very strong publie opinion out of decmn probab y succeeded 
because we dreaded the miseries of a strife which would so |;, keeping the more rations! eection at bay until the pressure 
7 > ha _-. a nag 1 romps son of the English Government and the despatch of the French 
onese yee venh eee 6s © | Minister came in to the aid of the latter. And even if there 
peer A nad esac: adi cea Meg! reaped “id were no such division in the Cabinet itself—and that there 
cons' parer as rCUAt I68U6 ; . fe eC! was such a division the hasty approbation of Captain Wilkes 
see with perplexity and humiliation that a struggle}. cc.4 he tha Snoratany 5 ST . 
— the North, leocee short, could not but prove “in jan — pre ae pe ea ot, oar “t the toon 
; et are ava) > . q le ‘ 7 8% e : S ° 
effect a ey saneagge — oe + sy oe = and of the volunteers of the Potomac, might well have kept 
son i detet ' oa vel the proveeling My That a timid Government irresolutely pondering its course; and 
Canada, the old refuge of the escaped slaves should have that ot domcemtio grrermments am thnid ia eng Smanpene 
been fighting heartily on the side of the slave-owners who ——s yo thee ae gears Bad, pr arom, So ae = 
were so recently demanding back their chattels from her ;| .. ne excuse must be tesieted = ponte A of Mr. Seward’s 
and that England should have thrown her overwhelming!) ¢ 4. 4. ; “er a i 
ower into the same scale of the aan was an anomaly uasortonate rag mys to make = aggece Chat the Baglish 
Ee distressing to the nation to admit of ‘any heartiness in Government, in making its present demand, is deliberately 
the cause. Messrs. Mason and Slidell represented a prin ne — — pan eee rights. Ph sy 
ae. 2 SSPS. J s ‘ 3 rt je F bg . CK s -h a ste ana > ma 
ciple which could not be surrendered, but that these tho- vege esr Tacs. one yy * taste. tA anietion of te 
rough-going advocates of slavery should have represented |"; 0.) 0 oy. primer: Boj ne “ngewe ths. a aes 
se of rinciple was almost as distasteful to us as it was to principles wish we aonnpted Sy She tenaly of Sane we 
Cruel ° re, find ‘Nay tse pled : pray esta k pis gin {we believe, oblige us to relinquish many claims that we have 
a — 2 edter grein: g enforced: : he right to search a foreign nation’s 
would be to Lord Shaftesbury to find himself committed by fon Pg pe th gn = fact explicitl , aad by 
the principle of private judgment to espouse the cause of the | 7.4 aera Aas ee eae But y this particular 
Jesuits in conjunction with Cardinal Wiseman. Itis there-| 00. 4 ;. Se ee eee eee eae : 
fore with a popular delight that we find ourselves | 2 ekg ~~ poe: ne by a Ad, a wn 
, i) i walt “| has ever been claime , England. Indeed we have ex- 
extricated from this unpleasant dilemma; and Mr. Robson | Seltie adenihed sae teh of tha a Jacinto to teael ond 
probably never produced so much heartfelt joy by his wittiest | ee the Trent for contraband of war, and to refer the case 
song, as when he announced the other day to the audience | 4, the proper Prize Court in case any thing or person 
at the Olympic that this unhappy bone of contention, for!) )ioved to be contraband. or quasi-contraband, had been 
he sland fe # gh she lu ag Woe rede age reg : 
wht, Bhan lt bound eH though she hal asinred tore. We any href, ith fan, i 
Nor i ae pablic scilstintian duisidiad "th i y" ‘ je way surrendered a single English position on the subject 
» c 82 ac inmishe oug er- F —- P coare : mY » ce it ¢ 
tainly our perplexity is increased, at the very courteous form of the right sa! search, and the nones Se make it aod 
a in seeates abecition tn te etal When tn that the American Government has gained any concession by 
ao & so te z ‘= afte 4 7. aa o~—- e , h our attitude is simply a show of logical cover to Mr. Seward’s 
Fiheges Pap ag eae Cody reren,! retreat. But again we say, looking to the state of opinion 
when the tongue which has so long been held still moves i é oll Ny ~ ae 5 
onl the ii wih have - ‘elinges, Shory saan even rt Jexpressed by Mx. Hale, of Bow Hompehine, in Ge Sena, 
good vache: a open at last, one capants to see some symp- jand by many of the Northern States, with regard to the 
toms of the slowly kindling fire, some trace of the rising rg “4 ay Da oe - 2 rap agar - the a -y~ 
. Ps : es Pe : a a device which we ought to care to resent. Is 
emotion which has been reined in; and when the answer | not a very pt angen . het a . net pir dee Bose nnips: we are 
at length comes, as soft, smooth, and unembarrassed as if in anch o week a fh onemel “Manan ante if the creatures he 
it were the first spontaneous utterance of undivided and Raieaiemtn ail Mn ieealit : washineton ar cannot be pro- 
unharassed conviction,—the expression of a mind that has nome . pssen ailte ping — 
never entertained a doubt, or a scruple, or a shadow of bitter- One word as S me itu attitude of England. We shall 
ness,—we are naturally as puzzled at the phenomenon as were hat . a ean 
the companions of the wh whe as en two lente te eed tig i “ahs a - 
arrears with the conversation, and was found travailing oe cate ig pe ane ——. ere Pomeent 
painfully with a long-effervesced joke while his companions seating thee ealtescemeraa ne haope tepe dhe wy ae 
2 re tl pee. t tal of ~ . hie s mj, | Latives—or misrepresentatives—as to receive them on their 
ee ae a no Oe, See ansWer 18 | arrival in England with any marks of congratulation. We 
still more surprising to us because the American Government have paid dearly for them without feeling any sympathy 
is not usually of this slow deliberate temper. The conviction | i+), ahem dante because they were covered by the na- 
, is , Te) i von “ ° ? . . . s4° 
orgie oe | — rio, aaa — ao have | tional flag. Let us not falsify our true position by trans- 
entially different—at least on th s of the case | ¢,....: : Ato coten Atel 
—in renee and hence we are not unnaturally led to Resag Se tho man Go Ratage wien eres ener “= 
Peg Fhe wakiina " lerati hich J “oh refuge they had sought. Let us show the North that the 
caine soma Ne gabe + Aeescrpsecesneg sit yeaa 1 Commissioners were really as insignificant to their cause as 
~ be veo So > - ava < rac +1¥ ai afi « ‘ > y 
country to Halifax in its last Gate at a a greater cost |)" mune cheage walateined; Sat Woy — —— ~ seo 
: > . by to modify in any degree the feeling or the principles of Eng- 
of freight and burden to England than those heavy despatches land; that they were ouly dangerous to the North while 
which Mr. Seward received with so much tranquillity “though | 4)... igs sep Fe ; i 
they weighed 100 lbs.” Of course this al of the matter —_ ee Pag bor deg con as 
to some extent alters the colour of the feelings with which | p : Baal Bont d the S Pb tter by fightin 
eemussice the veer Misuiie and exolicls demmebch of Ue England, and might have served the South better by fighting 
Seward. If the justice of the com Gen 80 — why wi oe the Potomac than by a — 
; ‘wags — ee a ae time sre. Now have redeemed the stolen 
for the formal claim? There is always an awkwardness in cg dlr so. nee but because it was 
aa r . ! ‘ ? candi . ’ = Be 
admitting that you have known that you had possession of a stolen, tet us show them what we think of its real worthless- 
friend’s ene were waiting for him to claim it; and] jose ’ We trust that a more cordial feeling on both sides 
the awkwardness is apt to be mutual as soon as the confession allt tee tho sean of this temporary storm. 2 
is made. No one regards it as exactly a friendly admission, ; 
except there be so sentimental a reason for retaining posses- 
sion that it is in reality a confessio amantis; and Slidell and , TIS 
Mason can scarcely be regarded in the light of a stolen keep- PROSPECTS OF THE MINISTRY. 
sake from England. Hence, satisfactory as the general tone HE prospects of the Ministry brighten with the approach 
of Mr. Seward’s despatch undoubtedly is, we can scarcely of the Session. They have lost no votes during the 
feel that its history and antecedents are quite so satisfactory. | past month, and their moral position—a point at least as 
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important as their muster roll—has been decidedly improved. 
The correspondence with America, the most important which 
has arisen during the past year, has been exceedingly well 
managed. The people from the first decided on neutrality 
during the war, and the Ministry have been the most neutral 
of Englishmen, They acknowledged the South as _belli- 
gerents, as they would have acknowledged any other people 
possessed of their own territory and of a certain maritime 
power, but they have steadily resisted the demand, at one 
time so loudly raised, to break the blockade. They allowed 
the Nashville to bring her prisoners into port, but they re- 
fused her owners permission to refit as a vessel of war. 
When Mr. Seward announced his adhesion to the Treaty of 
Paris, Earl Russell at once accepted his proposal, only 
adding that acceptance must not be construed into an in- 
terference in the American civil war. Mr. Seward, who 
wanted to bring international law to bear against men whose 
nationality he does not recognize, immediately withdrew his 
proposal, and Lord Russell dropped the question without 
complaint or remonstrance. Then, when the outrage of Cap- 
tain Wilkes compelled England to demand reparation, Lord 
Palmerston, while preparing for war, seems to have abstained 
from giving to his demand any tone of official menace. He 
assumed that the American Government would make the re- 
paration required by the opinion of the civilized world. He 
ordered Lord Lyons to inform the Federal Cabinet unoflici- 
ally of our demands, and, while hurrying troops into Canada, 
forbidding the export of munitions of war, and strengthening 
the North American fleet, he abstained from any word 
which might have inflamed the national feeling. THis action 
was supported by the entire nation, by those who, like our- 
selves, dread war with slave-holding allies, as by those who 
were eager on any pretext to attack the unsavoury democrats. 
So supported, it was successful, and the Ministry which 
would have been held responsible for failure, will justly reap 
the profits of success. y ustice obtained from the wrong- 
doer, without the cost of a suit ;—such is the British ideal of 
a successful lawyer, and diplomatists are, after all, but the 
solicitors of political life. The national pride has been 
gratified without the national conscience being strained, 
and Englishmen attribute their success and their self-satis- 
faction alike to the fortunate Premier. The effect of the 
Mason and Slidell affair will be felt in all future elections, 
and if it cannot change Tory votes, it at least makes them 
less anxious for the opportunity of displaying their stead- 
fastness. 

That shuffle of the cards, moreover, which followed the death 
of Lord Herbert, and which seemed to observers so strange, 
has been on the whole successful. Sir G. Grey has had no- 
thing to do, and his ill health has not prevented his doing it 
tolerably well. Sir Robert Peel, despite his supposed lean- 
ings to the ideas circulated at Protestant meetings, found 
Treland well disposed to receive him, and fought an arech- 
bishop without being at once annihilated. In Ireland he 
may have lost as much as he gained, for Catholic priests are 
apt to confound the vade in pace with Christian forgiveness, 
but in England he undoubtedly strengthened the Cabinet. 
Men were sick of seeing abuse tolerated because it came 
from the pulpit, and exaggeration treated with respect be- 
cause it was set off by the ecclesiastical brogue. The decision 
to trust to the poor law to meet a partial distress in Ireland 
seems also to meet with adhesion, qualified by some doubt 
as to the facts, while the general abstinence of the priest- 
hood from polities, the suspension of Father Daly, the speech 
of Archdeacon Sullivan, and many incidents of the same 
tenor, indicate a content with the Government which, if not 
earned by the Administration, still operates in their favour. 
Sir G. C. Lewis, again, has proved a most unexpected success. 
The student is an excellent admininistrator in the most 
difficult of departments. How far the credit of the expedi- 
tion to Canada is due to the Secretary of War, how far to 
the Under Secretary, now becoming an experienced official, 
and how far to subordinates, no one out of the department 
can peremptorily decide. But it is certain that the depart- 
ment displayed an unusual promptitude and faculty for orga- 
nization which the Minister must have directed, if he did 
not immediately suggest. The news of the San Jacinto 
affair arrived in England on 26th November, and by the 26th 
of the following month, the first want of Canada — arms 
for the militia—had been supplied, aud a corps d’armée of 
eight thousand men of all arms, with artillery, transport train, 
and commissariat, equipped with everything necessary for a 
long march under an arctic climate, was on its way to the 
colony. Measures were suggested for calling out the local re- 
serve, and aided by the loyalty of the population, the colonial 





Government, on the 25th November almost defenceless, wil] 
on the 25th January be at the head of twelve thousand dis. 
posable regulars, reinforced by sixty thousand half-trained but 
well-officered militia, protected by earthworks at the more 
exposed points, and supported by a better park of artillery 
than the Americans ean bring to bear. The Canadians ac- 
euse Lord Monck of no slackness, and though by no means 
given to governor-worship, seem content to leave the Execu- 
tive to his zeal and activity. It is too early yet to decide, 
but the nomination which drew from our civil service such 
an explosion of ridicule and annoyance, seems as if, like that 
of Sir Cornewall Lewis, it would work indifferently well. 
Success satisfies everybody, and whether from lucky audacity 
or really keen insight into personal character, the Premier's 
exceptional appointments have been successful. 

He will still have a hard fight to sustain. The Tories are 
almost prepared for office, and the Ultramontanes have been 
nursing their wrath. He has gained more votes in the 
country than in the House, and Mr. Gladstone has, in all 
probability, a deficit to supply. There will be struggles to 
break the American blockade, and there may be wide distress 
in the northern cities for which Government must provide. 
There is the Educational Code to be fought for, and pro- 
bably a long and unpleasant discussion to be borne on the 
subject of volunteers. The cry for retrenchment will soon 
be raised, and the postponement of Reform is apt to alienate 
all thinking Liberals. These, however, are evils the Premier 
must in any case have encountered, and the events of the 
last few weeks have greatly diminished their force. If he 
will but attend to the domestic affairs, bring in a bill or two 
of administrative reform, and advance, be it ever so little, 
upon the road of good government, he may tide over a year 
during which a Liberal Ministry in England will be all im- 
portant to the welfare of Europe. 





NORTH AND SOUTH. 


N the presence of the terrible calamity which for the past 
month has hung over America, even her civil war has 
shrunk into insignificance. Its events have scarcely been 
reported, and the echo of the suécessive victories which week 
by week have puffed up the North with such unreal hopes 
have scarcely had strength to reach ears deafened by a dif- 
ferent turmoil. Looking, however, as calm spectators over 
the field we can see little ground for the exultation in which 
New York and Washington have indulged. There are 
stories, indeed, of some twenty skirmishes, in all of which 
the Federals are reported victorious, but which, whether 
they were victorious or not, have no more effect on the main 
body of the combatants than any other affairs of outposts. 
General Halleck thinks himself doing well in Missouri 
though General Price is doubling back to his old position, 
and operations on any scale must await the construction of 
a fleet fit to descend the Mississippi. Tennessee is a scene 
of incessant warfare, but after much collating of reports we 
wholly despair of discovering on which side the advantage 
lies. The real issue, which one never can get at in this 
border warfare, is the progress of opinion rather than of arms. 
There are no armies in the field, west of the Blue Mountains, 
capable of chaining the populations, and it is in the swaying 
of the people themselves, in the slow gravitation of strength 
towards one side or the other, that we look for the omens of 
victory or defeat. And this is what no man seems able to 
get at. Even those on the spot believe that all but a few 
wretches are heartily on their own side, and as the numbers 
are really nearly equal, the war goes on like some Indian 
contest, or the strife which four hundred years ago disgraced 
our own northern border. With every wish for the truth, 
we can see no evidence that the Northern generals are able 
to accomplish anything exeept keep the Southern leaders 
from doing anything either. If the North wins a skirmish 
it advances a little till it touches a population Southern in 
sympathies, and falls back discomfited. If the South is suc- 
cessful, it moves northward over a county or two till it reaches 
a free-soil population, and shrinks back again on its friends. 
It may be that New York is aware of facts which affect the 
accuracy of this picture; they always misjudge Irish de- 
monstrations, and we may misjudge those of Tennesseeans, 
but, relying on evidenee and not on hearsay, we can arrive 
but at one conclusion. From all that appears, the border 
war, as at present conducted, might last for a hundred years 
before either set of campaigners were fairly exhausted. 
There is little more reason for hope in the operations on 
the coast. The great expedition which, six weeks ago occu- 
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pied Port Royal, has simply stopped there, and is now suffer- 
ing terribly from disease. The Northern journals acknowledge 
5000 men in hospital, and a per-centage of mortality which 
they evidently shrink from making too public. The ominous 
word “ Walcheren” has already been heard in connexion 
with the expedition, and its leaders are suspiciously and 





most exceptionally silent. They have apparently done no- 


thing, have not even arrested the railway trains between | 


of approving laughter. The propertied classes are asking 
gloomily how long the awful expenditure is to go on. 
Northerners, utterly beyond suspicion of disaffection, urge 
that “innumerable traitors’’ exist in the North itself, all en- 
couraged by this inaction. Lecturers get up in the provincial 
towns, to declare that the Administration is weak and over- 
cautious. Republicans call on the President to leave off 
fighting with gloves on, and either make the war a crusade 


Savannah and all that the great fire has left of Charleston. | or cease from an effort which promises only success in the 


They have been unable, in the midst of an endless conflict of 
opinion, to touch the negro question, or even, it would seem, 


to ascertain whether the blacks are, or are not, debased into | 


content with slavery. Another expedition has landed at 
Ship Island, in Mississippi, and its General has issued a paper 


which, quaintly as it reads, means abolition and nothing less. | 
Mr. Russell speaks most favourably of the honesty and cha- | 


racter of the man who penned it, but a document less adapted 


creation of a National Debt. The West is universally 
censorious. The East, though hearty, growls at the 
eternal postponement of the march to the South. Even 
the President, it is said, wearies of plans which have no 
result, and only hesitates at a definite order. For a moment 
the dispute with England has assisted delay by diverting the 
national attention, but a suspension of specie payments is 
already at hand, and, though nations can make war without 


to the occasion has rarely been published to the world. It! money, they cannot maintain an armed peace. There must 


is not a simple pledge of freedom to every slave who chooses | 


to quit his master, but a long dissertation on free labour, as 
interesting to a population who cannot read as a volume of 


be action or pay, even when men are fighting for all the 
dreams of the future. All these things, the forced inaction 
of the army, the failures on the coast, the approaching col- 


Adam Smith would be. The bad season for the Southern | lapse of the finances, the deepening gloom over the American 


coast is rapidly drawing on. The blockading fleet cannot; mind, point to one unmistakable result. 


The Northerns 


remain off the Southern ports, the stone fleet is only | must throw their last card, rend their constitution to pieces, 
known to have stopped up one channel, that of Charles- | and change the war for the Union into a crusade for emanci- 
ton harbour, and with the blockade once impaired or| pation. It is only in revolutionary energy that they can 
made worthless, the first of Southern difliculties—want of| now find deliverance—and even that may fail them. They 
supplies—is almost certain to be removed. This inaction | have postponed justice till the South has risen, through con- 


may not be the fault of the Government. They may know 


that for untrained troops to march without commissariat into | 


a tropical region is to face certain defeat, but their critical 
perception does not alter the disheartening aspect of the 
facts. 

On the main field of battle we have little that will, to 
minds familiar with politics, suggest any ground of hope. 
General McClellan’s army is as large as it can be made. Mr. 
Chase, in noting that the levies already exceed the votes, 
half admits that he can maintain no more. Those who are 
present seem unable to accomplish an active movement in 
any direction whatever. Their General, who begins to be 
attacked for inaction, seems to apprehend that another Bull’s 
Run may follow any decided advance, and though General 
Wool, in command at Fortress Monroe, offers to advance on 
Richmond alone if he has but reinforcements, there is no 
proof that the Commander-in-Chief is wrong. Foreign ob- 
servers report that the anarchy in his camp is as great as 
ever. General J. Lane, who knows what volunteers are if 
he knows nothing else, affirms that the men cannot be im- 
proved, that they are magnificent matériel, and must be em- 
ployed as they are, whatever the results. No new leader has 
advanced to the front. General Blenker, the best, or at any 
rate the most successful of the foreign officers, has resigned on 
some accusations, possibly true, but probably false, of levy- 
ing illegal taxes. The Young Napoleon begins to be doubted. 
The host of volunteer generals occupy themselves with drill 
or small skirmishes, and no man commands the confidence of 
the whole army. The roads to the South are about to break 
up. ‘The artillery is said to be sufficient, but it is not em- 
ployed. There is a universal hesitation, a dread of the con- 
sequences of another defeat, a wish to await some movement 
on the part of the Confederates, which is of itself a bad spirit 
to spread through a stationary army. The English are the 
only troops who can carry out a campaign of inaction, and 
even with them it produces disease. The little army en- 
camped before Delhi in 1857 was healthy, but it had battle 
every day. The South, even before the dispute with Eng- 
land, showed few symptoms of yielding, and is little likely to 
shrink back now. Mr. Davis keeps his own secret well, but 
so far as evidence is available even at Washington, the army 
of Manassas is not breaking up, no white men join the coast 
expeditions—and they could surely escape as well as the 
slaves—and no hint of surrender comes from Richmond. 
On the contrary, the planters burn their own crops, the 
Governors’ messages speak coldiy, but assuredly, of unbroken 
decision, and slaves who fly are treated as open enemies. 

Behind and beyond all these difficulties, looming larger 
every day, comes the temper of the Northern people. It is 
rising to fever-heat once more. he journals, overawed 


either by Government or by fear of the consequences of 


another defeat, are in this mstance urging the people to 
moderation, but a deep and bitter discontent is rising fast 
to the surface. Senators are still allowed free speech, and 
they are pressing angrily for action. Mr. Russell states, 
apparently as an eye-witness, that a biting sarcasm on the 
inaction of the army was received by the Senate with roars 


stant success, to the temper which endures all things, and 
may endure even the loss of all their property by emanci- 
pating for themselves. They have delayed it, till the dis- 
trustful race whom they are compelled, in spite of them- 
selves, to benefit, may have learned to disregard all promises, 
and prefer a claim for proved fidelity to the chance of being, 
after their flight, restored to incensed owners. It is by no 
means certain that the slaves will accept, at a moment’s notice, 
promises of which a century of experience has taught them 
the pliability. But, successful or not, this course is the one 
on which the North is driven, and it will be well if she takes 
it while the power of choosing a road remains. If it is de- 
layed too long, the hot-headed men who would emancipate 
for vengeance alone, may have it all their own way. They 
are talking already of arming the slaves, a course sufficiently 
just if they are prepared to compel them to maintain civilized 
discipline, but otherwise merely brutal. It is the flight 
of the slaves, not their force in battle, in which self-restrained 
men will find aid against a rebellion of slave-holders. 
The white men, once animated with the spirit which springs 
from a great cause, will find in themselves the energy which 
will suffice for the reorganization of the State, under, let us 
hope, a constitution a little less cumbersome and weak. 
To rely on the slaves instead of themselves, is to give them- 
selves masters in a new army penetrated by none of their 
feelings, and animated by none of their desires, ready to 
follow the first leader it trusts, even should his object be 
other than a free government. It is emancipation, not the 
arming of the slaves, a great cause not a servile insurrection, 
to which the North must look if it would not see itself foiled 
without a defeat by the vices of its organization, and the 
demoralization of its leaders. The “imexorable logic of 








events,” which exists even though diplomatists have used 
the phrase, points to emancipation or failure as the only 
| alternatives for the North. 
hs 
| 
THE RIVAL INFLUENCES AT ROME. 

| HE British public is under one delusion with respect to 

the Court of Rome. It believes Cardinal Antonelli to 
be the sole guiding influence behind the papal chair. And 
such to any one who trusts only his eyes he certainly seems 
to be. Everywhere in the Roman states the Cardinal- 
Minister is the first visible source of power. Everywhere 
curiosity, if arrested by some conspicuous institution—some 
solid piece of preferment—will probably discover on inquiry 
that, if not in his own immediate tenure, it is held by some 
kinsman or dependent. Except for certain ceremonies, a 
traveller in Rome might quite overlook even the exist- 
ence of the Pope; for in whatever direction business may 
impel his steps—be it to the Bank, or to the seat of the 
municipal government at the Capitol—be it to the Vatican 
library or the Pontifical residences—he will hardly be 
able to escape finding himself in presence of Antonelli in 
connexion with the highest authority. In this successful 
assertion of wholesale acquisitiveness, we have the dis- 
tinctive quality of the Cardinal’s nature, and the one prin- 
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ciple of his ministry. Nor can he be denied the merit of 
having followed up with consummate art and unswerving 
purpose the object which from the outset he had clearly de- 
fined to himself. He entered the profession of the Church 
to make his fortune, and to secure that end he has spared no 
pains. In this career his principal feat has been the success 
with which he has contrived to make Pius IX., although 
originally much indisposed towards him, completely ac- 
quiesce in his ascendancy. It is the triumph of calm shrewd 
craft over a weak and unsteady nature, which is subject to 
violent ebullitions, but devoid of the nerve for sustained reso- 
lution. By indefatigable study of the Pope’s peculiarities the 
Cardinal has established for himself an authority over him 
which the latter, though not unfrequently repining, bas not 
the strength to confront. The most remarkable instance 
of the thraldom which the prelate has made Pius IX. assist 
in putting on himself, is the alteration in the immemorial 
privileges of the Cardinals. It could not but be an object 
of primary solicitude with the monopolizing Minister to 
prevent the Pope from being worked upon by hostile in- 
fluences. For this end it was not enough to surround him 
with dependents, but it was also necessary to deprive pro- 
bable enemies of access to his person. These the Secretary 
of State instinctively felt that his grasping hold of office 
was likely to create amongst his colleagues in the Sacred 
College, who had been stripped by him of all voice and in- 
fluence in the State. Therefore, he induced Pius IX., by 
an ordinance, to deprive them of their ancient prerogative of 
direct access to the Sovereign Pontiff, so that now the car- 
dinals, who yet rank as princes of the realm, can have an 
audience of the Pope only on a written demand stating the 





object of the requested interview. 
Nevertheless, great and well rooted as the power of the | 


which, by depending on mercenary legions and hireling 
officers, has identified the cause of the Holy See with robber 
warfare, and has made Rome, in the name of Christianity, a 
place of welcome refuge for the desperadoes of Europe. 
Merode is a fanatic. The whole principle of his statesmanship 
lies in noisy resistance to the last. Let the Holy See at least 
not fall without a crash; according to him, all other consi- 
derations sink into the shade by the side of the supreme disas- 
ter of allowing the Papacy to snuff itself obscurely out. Such 
views sounded strangely to the sober-minded positive Car- 
dinal; but his shrewdness quickly detected that to retain 
office, it would be necessary to acquiesce in the creation of 
Lamoriciére’s army. From that moment, however, the Va- 
ticean became the scene of chronic contention between the 
rival influences of the two prelates. Merode and his faction 
were bent on depriving the Cardinal of the Secretaryship of 
State. But although they succeeded in so far working upon 
the Pope’s fickle nature as to make him look for some time 
on his favourite with intense displeasure, they were yet 
unable to attain their especial end, for the Cardinal 
was resolved not to allow himself to be driven, by any 
amount of slight, into a resignation, while the Pope could 
never summon the nerve to have him dismissed. The 
humiliations, however, which this minister deigned to bear 
with, in order that he might retain the emoluments of 
office, are not to be conceived. It was not merely that 
he had to assist in sanctioning and carrying out measures 
which he deprecated; but he also consented quietly to put 
up with public affronts of the most stinging kind. When 
General Lamoriciére came to Rome after the campaigns, he 
refused to receive the Cardinal’s visit, and in his report 
charged him with being to blame for the defeat of Castel- 
fidardo. The report was inserted in the official papers of 













Cardinal- Minister seems to be, it is built on a treacherous Rome, where the Cardinal, as he affirms for the first time, 
sand. When a few months ago the Pope’s state of health [read his accusation. Even in the business of his own espe- 
alarmed or delighted Rome, there occurred exhibitions of | cial department—the Foreign Office—he was subjected to 
animosity against the Secretary of State on the part of | humiliating interference, and his drafts of despatches unscru- 
fellow Cardinals, truly astonishing in men who are so stu- | pulously disapproved of by the Pope, who substituted others 
diously guarded against committing themselves. The feeling | of his own composition. For some time the Secretary of 
which some were heard to express on that occasion was so | State was thus reduced to a cypher. Still he swerved not 
strong as to warrant the most serious alarm, lest the fate of from his imperturbable determination not to do his enemies 





a Turkish vizier might be reserved for Antonelli. This 
is not, however, the ouly penalty that the Cardinal has to 
pay for his overgrown state. It is a fact that of late the 
seemingly universal minister has purchased the privilege of 
retaining the emoluments and profits of office solely by con- 
senting to acquiesce in measures against his convictions. 
And this humiliating sacrifice of dignity has been extorted 
from the Cardinal’s irrepressible cupidity by the insubordi- 
nate turbulence vf one whose promotion in the Pope’s 
household was originally due to himself. The spirit inspir- 
ing the remarkable measures which have distinguished re- | 
cently the policy of the Pontifical Government, has pro-_ 
ceeded not from Cardinal Antonelli, but from Monsignor | 
Merode. 

Neither by birth nor education is there in Cardinal | 
Antonelli the slightest disposition to romance. His dealings | 
are actuated by no higher range of shrewdness than enters 
into the bargains of any keen huckster. Large views of 
events cannot occur toa mind wanting in the first rudiments 
of history, and no enthusiastic effort for principle can be 
expected from a nature whose convictions are bounded by 
the limits of tangible profit. The rule of Cardinal Anto- ' 
nelli’s statesmanship has been to live for the day, and he 
was quite content to let matters take their course, if only he 
contrived to secure a nook of comparative comfort. The 
whole sum of his instruction in politics is his experience of 
the great failure of popular movements in 1848, Hence he 
imbibed a kind of reliance on the power of government 
which is probably the highest flight of conviction he has ever 
attained. When the Holy See, therefore, came to be ex- 
posed to serious political dangers, Cardinal Antonelli was 
the last man who would have been disposed to challenge 
them under a vehement trust in the strength of principle 
and right. His counsel was to look quietly, from under the 
shelter of French bayonets, upon the torrent of devastation 
abroad, and there to store up against better times as much as 
could be preserved. It is quite intelligible how to a Pontiff 
of such a monastic temper as Pius 1X. these suggestions of 
his Minister should easily have been represented as unduly 
worldly, and wanting in proper devotion. With delight the 


} 


Pope drank in the rhapsodies of a crack-brained fanaticism, 
and, to the dismay of Antonelli, abandoned himself to the 
costly and visionary impulses of which Merode made himself 
the organ. 





It is this prelate who is the author of the policy 





the pleasure and himself the injury of resigning his post. 
Accommodating himself to everything the Cardinal relied 


justly on the constitutional feebleness of the Pope, which 


would not allow him to come to extremes, while he himself 
reckoned on ultimately regaining by perseverance his former 
hold. And so it has already happened. Cardinal Anto- 
nelli is as secure again in his post as he ever was. It is 
true that a perpetual conflict exists between him and Mon- 
signor Merode, but this state of dissension does not affect 
his tenure of the Secretaryship of State. He has made him- 
self again agreeable to the Pope, and having forsaken all 
serious attempt to direct an independent policy, he is con- 
tent to confine his action to occasional underhand dabs at 
his less guarded rival. ; 

Thus, the Vatican at this moment presents a most curious 
spectacle—of cringing subserviency, on the one hand, by a 
minister apparently invested with absolute power; and, on 
the other, of the direction of affairs vested ina motley group, 
which loudly proclaims its disregard, on principle, for all con- 
siderations which are potent in secular government. Pius IX. 
has entirely abandoned himself to the fanatical influences of 
a set of Monsignori, picked up from all countries, who have 
fomented the mystical tendencies of his monastic intellect 
into a state of chronic and exasperated delirium. To the 
ascendancy of this intemperate faction, ranged under the 
impetuous leadership of Merode, are due the many recent 
exhibitions by the Pope of a harsh and persecuting spirit, 
hurrying him into acts which canonists declare to be beyond 
the attributes of even his pontifical authority. Of this 
kind especially was his behaviour to the friar who shrived 
Count Cavour on his deathbed. Besides, the revival of 
virulent persecutions by the Inquisition is a matter of posi- 
tive fact. The acerbity which marked the mode of proceed- 
ing against Passaglia, is not a solitary instance of severity, 
and, under a mistaken sense of the duties of religion, the 
dormant action of the Sant’ Uffizio is again becoming for- 
midable in Rome. 





JOBBERY IN AMERICA. 


HERE is one good quality at least which these Ameri- 
cans possess in common with ourselves. They are not 
afraid to probe their own sores, or to publish the surgeon’s 
report, however terrible it may be to the patient’s friends. 
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There is not a despotism in Europe which would have pub- 
lished the evidence taken in the Crimean inquiry, nor a 
Power which with a great rebellion still unquelled would 
have given the evidence of the Van Wyck Committee to the 
world. This committee, ordered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, has for months been investigating charges of 
waste, corruption, and jobbery brought against the depart- 
ments during the civil war, Their report has been made 
public, and certainly proves conclusively that jobbery on the 
Russian and not the English system prevails in Washington 
to an unheard-of extent. Democrats hunger for distinction 
like all other men, and as the only permanent distinction in 
America is wealth, a job almost invaiably takes the pecu- 
niary form. Contracts are given away to secure support to 
the Government, just as distinctions were once given in 
England, though with this enormous difference in result. A 
great office, a title, or a decoration, from whatever cause 
bestowed, carries with it an increase of responsibility. The 
rich commoner who acquired a peerage by the skilful use of 
his boroughs was Jess likely than before to be mixed up in 
questionable transactions. The man who accepts money 
sells his self-respect as well as his conscience, and though 
the transactions may, strictly speaking, be the same, they 
imply very different degrees of demoralization. The com- 
petition for bribes has brought men into public life who 
trade in politics in the way and on the principles in which 
they would trade in hardware and wooden clocks, men who 
seek office in the local Governments solely to distribute its 
“spoils,” consider the passing of private bills the end for which 
legislatures exist, and caleulate on “public improvements” 
as the most unfailing source of their private income, and 
who in the Federal Government vote in hopes of the “ print- 
ing contract,” use their right of franking till it eosts 200,0002. 
a year, and stoutly defend a “mileage” allowance which 
gives a senator from California 1200/, for a journey by 
steamer which cost him 30/7. This elass, distinguished in the 
States as “men of the lobbies,” sought from the very first to 
make profit out of the war. They laid their hands on the 
contracts, and found in them compensation for any increase 
of taxation, and any reduction in their original trade. At 
first, it would seem, the plan adopted was the one so well 
known in Europe—the sale of inferior articles to the Govern- 
ment. The troops were clad in clothes made of shoddy, 
and shoes of badly sown canvas; the blankets rotted, the 
carts came to pieces, and even the fire-arms turned out too 
frequently only make-believe. This line of plunder soon, 
however, became a little too dangerous. The army was 
powerful, and the army chose to be fed. The newspapers 
were powerful, and the newspapers were, if not honest, at 
least unmistakably frank. Remarks as to the advisability 
of hanging a contractor or two found their way into the 
press, and were applauded at public meetings; the local 
Governments were forced to inquire, and the contractors 
abandoned their evil practices. It was safer to charge two 
pounds for a garment worth one, than to sell it at a fair 
price and make it of shoddy. ‘To carry out this scheme, 
however, it was necessary to have aid, or at least favour, at 
head-quarters. Under any rational system of Government, 
such favour must have been very carefully bestowed, for 
questions in Congress might have been hard to answer. An 
American department is, however, protected against imper- 
tinence of that kind. Congress has no power to interfere 
until after the act, when witnesses and vouchers are perhaps 
equally scarce, and questions about honesty are represented 
as party attacks. Moreover, under the system supported 
by these politicians, all contracts are given in private, open 
tenders apparently being held to diminish official responsi- 
bility. A Minister under such circumstances is therefore at 
once irresponsible, and placed under peculiar temptations to 
rely on his irresponsibility, to treat his contracts, that is, as 
political patronage, as arrangements to be made for the good 
of the Administration instead of the good of the State. 
Somebody must provide the articles, and why not the great 
employer of labour who coutrols half a county, or the 
stump orator sure of a hearing in twenty cities, or the 
editor who influences the opinion of a whole state? The 
politician gets the contract, and then, when the accounts are 
made up, Government cannot examine them very strictly. 
The credit of the department is involved in that of its pro- 
tégé; the “influence” for which so much has been sacrificed | 
is more wanted than ever; the Minister has, perhaps, linked 
himself with some political cause, and the affair passes over 
with a few murmurings from those who know the seceret, 
but dare not offend the man who assigns the contracts. | 
With continued impunity a system like this, rotten at the! 
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best, is apt to harden into organized and systematic political 
corruption, till, when times are stirring, the stakes large, 
and the need of outside support very great, evidence such as 
the Committee has detailed in the Cummings case,” be- 
comes not only probable but inevitable. 

Mr. Cameron, Secretary-at-War, thought in April last that 
he should want large quantities of army supplies for a week 
or two, which must be procured at New York. He had in 
that city Colonel Eaton, Assistant Commissary-General, and 
Major Tompkins, Assistant Quartermaster-General, both 
officers under his own department, and, as it happened, of 
very considerable experience. They could not however in- 
fluenee votes much, so Mr. Cameron invested Mr. A. Cum- 
mings, an editor of the World, with an appointment to 
which he gave no name, but which was substantially that of 
Purser-General for New York. Mr. Cummings was not even 
a business man, having been always an editor, first in Penn- 
sylvania, and then in the Empire City, and General Wool, 
then commanding in New York, seems to have thought the 
selection a little odd, and directed him to confer with the 
regular oflicers. That did not suit his plans, so Mr. Cameron, 
two days after, flashed by telegraph the following order to 


New York : 


CTATOR. : 





‘* Department of War, April 23, 1861. 

“Tn consideration of the extraordinary emergencies which demand 
immediate aud decisive measures for the preservation of the national 
capital and the defence of the national Government, [ hereby autho- 
rize Edwin D. Morgan, Governor of the State of New York, and 
Alexander Cummings, now in the city of New York, to make all 
necessary arrangements for the tran portation of troops and muni- 
tions of war in aid and assistance of the officers of the army of the 
United States until communication by mails and telegraph is com- 
pletely re-established between the cities of Washington and New 
York. Either of them, in ease of inability to consult with the other, 
may exercise the authority he reby grivelu, 

: Sivon Cameron, Secretary of War.” 

That selection, again, was an eecentrie one, for the pur- 
chases were to be made at New York, and the Governor, 
besides being loaded with duties, resides at Albany, thirty 
miles off. Governor Morgan accordingly delegated his au- 
thority to his partner, who, however, acted but once, and Mr. 
}Cummings was left to his own devices. A sum of half a 
million sterling was placed to his eredit, with power to draw 
on his own signature alone, aud expenditure commenced. 
Mr. Cummings drew, he says in his evidence, 250,000 dols., 
of which he paid 90,000 dols. to a committee for articles, 
the vouchers for which were left in their hands, bought pro- 
visions of a hardware-man whom he had never seen before, pur- 
chased two or three vessels, of which he did not know the 
tonnage, and had never examined the engines, and which, 
indeed, except in one instance, he had never seen, and shipped 
in them the following list of articles : 





Dols. 
289 dozens pints of ale and porter, | dol. S7e. ...... 525 
35 quintals codfish, 300 boxes herrings,........ 214 
200 boxes cheese, 26 packages butter, and cartage... L541 
Renee ee BORE |  ccnessdccanenncxenesttetisiens 127 
DD anita SUNN BUD cic nes eéne aon gsecescctstiecsensneess 11,45 
19,630 pairs of linen pants  ......:cecseseeeereeseereeeenes . 17,220 
93 barrels of pickles.......ccccc.ccesverecscsesseeses ‘ 
23 casks of Scotch ale, price not stated .......... : 
10 casks of London porter, price not stated ......... 
790 Lall’s carbines (rejected arm), 15 dols. each; 35 
canes, 35 Gals, ..<iccccecescesss EOS es MASE 11,890 


This kind of carbines, say the Committee, were sold 
by the war department for 3 dols. 35 ec. each, and the “linen 
pants” were of no cone sivable use to anybody, being for- 
bidden by army regulations. We have extracted these 
statements from Mr. Cummings’s own evidence, and have 
only to add one little fact. \!r. Cummings stated before the 
Committee that he had drawn 250,000 dols. ; but at the close 
f his evidence he added a note saying, that under the au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Treasury he “had retained 
140,000 dols. besides what 1 have stated in my testimony, 
which is accounted for by the vouchers,” vouchers which the 
Committee cannot find, and about which the department 
obviously eares nothing, for it has not even asked for them. 
What wonder that the Committee reported that “such a 
system of public policy must Jead inevitably to personal 
favouritism at the public expense, the corruption of the 
public morals and a ruinous profligacy in the expenditure of 
the public treasure, organizing an army of sappers and 
miners whose covert assaults on the nation would scarcely 
be less effective than the open assaults of its traitorous 
enemies.” Or how are we to be surprised if the State ex- 
penditure is estimated at 400,000 dols. a day, if men and 
matériel are indefinitely accumulated, if the nation thirsts 
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for precipitate action, because even defeat would end the 
waste ; if scandalous stories about secretaries who have made 
half a million creep into circulation; or if a General of Di- 
vision, General Blenker, is openly accused in a letter, 
signed by the writer’s name, of taxing the sutlers of his 
division 100 dols. a month for his own benefit; or if stories 
of peculation should be bandied about till every official 
except the President is denounced by his enemies and half 
diseredited by his friends. Half, perhaps all, of these 
tales are unjust as far as the heads of departments are 
concerned, but still when newspapers can state on the 
authority of an official report that the Secretary of the Navy 
ordered his own brother-in-law, an outsider, to buy ships 
for the Navy and paid him by a commission on the sum 
spent, which in four months amounted to 90,000 dols., or 
at the rate of eleven times the President’s salary, respect 
for authority is at an end. Jobs have been done in England, 
and will be done again, but the Secretary of State who was 
officially lectured upon a job of this character and of these 
dimensions, would be a hopelessly ruined man. Both depart- 
ments had regular officers who need not have been paid at all, 
who were pronounced by the contractors themselves “ quite 
competent,” and whose interest it would have been to esta- 
blish their own reputation by buying cheap. Worst of all, no 
remedy whatever, not even the simple one of compelling 
every purchaser to send duplicate receipts to an independent 
audit Seiad, seems to be so much as hoped for. Congress has 
no control over the Executive except by refusing to find the 
money—that is, by destroying the public service during the 
greatest crisis through which the States have ever yet passed. 
The papers say little as yet, though we are bound to admit 
they honestly publish everything on whichever side the ac- 
cused may be, but there is a strong undercurrent of discon- 
tent which is intensified by every revelation of this kind, 
and which may end, and end speedily, in a complete over- 
throw of a constitution which offers nothing to a Minister 
except the distribution of spoils like these, and gives Parlia- 
ment no power to turn out the Minister who yields to the 
temptation. 
COLONEL JEBB AT BAY. 

W* are glad to see that the Director of the English 

Convict Prisons feels distinctly at last that he is fairly 
on his defence before the country. He is now fully aware 
that a belief exists, and is on the increase among parliamen- 
tary circles, that the Irish system is a definite success, and 
that very good reason must be shown why it should not be 
applied to England also. Under these circumstances he puts 
out all his strength to defend the old system, and we must 
say that it is very little. In effect, the only point which he 
makes is, that the English system has appeared to work better 
than usual in one recent year, 1860, when the number of 
ticket-of-leave men whose licenses were revoked, or who were 
reconvicted of crimes, was very small. We are afraid that when 
the return for 1861 is completed, this favourable report will 
not be renewed, if we may judge by the figures for the first 
three months; and we know that the interior life of the 
Chatham prison has been anything but satisfactory during 
the year. Let us, before considering the arguments and 
counter-arguments, put down the facts, so far as they are 
known : 





Seven YEARs, 1854—1860. 


Licenses granted. Revoked. Per-centage revoked. 
- English convicts...... 8500. ..... Oe $4 
Trish convicts......... 1462 ...... -; re 6 


And this, though Captain Crofton can say that no case 
can be found “ of a convict having been reported for infring- 
ing the conditions of his license and still remaining at large 
in this country [Ireland].” Now these figures may be 
unfair to Colonel Jebb, as he evidently thinks. But the 
reason he gives for the unfairness is somewhat strange. Our 
readers are aware that one of the differences between the 
Irish and the English ticket-of-leave men is this: that the 
Irish are avowedly placed under the supervision of the 


police, and required to report themselves every month at the | 


olice-station, so that their residence may be permanently 

nown. ‘The effect of these restrictions is, that for any 
breach of regulations, whether criminal or not, the license 
is withdrawn, and that of the eighty-nine cases of cancelled 
licenses above reported, no less than thirty were withdrawn 
for actions not criminal, such as intoxication, &c. The English 
convicts, on the other hand, when dismissed with a license, 
are not retained in any way under supervision, and only in 
ease their acts are such as to force them on the notice of 
the police is their license liable to be withdrawn. Of course 








by far the majority of such cases are therefore cases of 
renewed crime, and hence the large number of recon. 
victions as compared with the mere withdrawals of licenses 
on the English system. Colonel Jebb reports 1005 reconvie- 
tions besides the revoked licenses. This fundamental dif- 
ference between the two systems of treating ticket-of-leave 
men would appear to be all in favour of Colonel Jebb’s 
figures. It is certain that if his dismissed licensees were 
closely watched and restored to prison for any infringement 
of regulations, however trifling, like intoxication, a vast 
number more licenses would be withdrawn than are at pre- 
sent. This system, therefore, would certainly tend to make 
his figures still less comparable with Captain Crofton’s. 
That, however, is apparently not his opinion. We suppose 
he thinks that the mere dread of police supervision would 
do mere, through its deterring effects, to diminish the num- 
ber of relapses than any increased vigilance in watching the 
men would do in increasing the number of detections, for he 
says: “I have briefly alluded to the results of the discipline 
in England, but find great difficulty in attempting any fair 
comparison with that in Ireland, in consequence of an entire 
difference in conditions. In their last report the directors 
state: ‘ We cannot disconnect in our minds police super- 
vision from any proposition which really aims at amending 
the criminal, proving his amendment, and reducing the 
criminal population.’ Though this arrangement appears to 
imply a doubt of amendment, it shows clearly that the sys- 
tem, worked out in England without the advantages of regis- 
tration and supervision, has been subjected to a very severe 
test. Its great success is, therefore, the more conspicuous.” 
Perhaps so, as regards real success,—certainly anything but 
a severe test as regards its apparent success. The less vigi- 
lantly the license-holders were looked after, the less likely 
they were, one would suppose, to be apprehended ;—and 
therefore the figures might ~. seemed much more favour- 
able than the Irish figures. The registration and supervision 
are most useful for the detection of relapses, and eventually 
perhaps for preventing them ; but certainly the first effect 
would be to swell the apparent number of failures. 

The truth is, that Colonel Jebb’s system differs essentially 
from Captain Crofton’s, and that this distinction cannot be 
better described than by saying that the English is a regi- 
mental treatment of crime in masses, the Irish an indi- 
vidual treatment of criminals in detail. Colonel Jebb’s idea, 
so far as he has one, is clearly military: he is all for drill. 
The convicts are reduced to admirable discipline, but, then, 
when the discipline fails, and they fall out of their place in 
the regiment, and are left to their own moral resources, they 
are naturally again at sea. Besides, as we have recently 
seen in Chatham, this organization of the convict labour 1s 
apt to assist not a little the organization of the worst part 
of the convicts’ wishes and views. Where a system rests 
upon a formidable scale of organized action for producing 
its effect upon the convict mind, it is liable to be turned 
against its promoters, as in the case of the perilous mutinies 
which we have recently seen at Chatham. 

The opposite system it is which has succeeded so wonder- 
fully in Ireland. From the cessation of the first period 
of solitary confinement, the prisoner is classed, individualized, 
and subjected to strong motives for distinguishing himself 
individually by the number of marks he gains for his di- 
ligence and conduct. He has the power to raise his own 
situation in the prison, and to shorten considerably the 
period of his confinement. When he continues to improve 
his own position, and has risen from the third into the first 
class, he is at length removed to an intermediate establish- 
ment, where he has a good deal of real liberty granted him, 
on honour, of course, and under considerable inspection, and 
begins once more to earn money for himself in the world. 
At the same time he is carefully trained, his mind opened, 
his intellect roused, by the care of masters who study the 
diflerent characters they have to deal with, and who show 
great shrewdness and judgment in so doing. At length, 
after all this period of comparative liberty, comes the time 
when he gains a license to depart for the rest of his sentence, 
under condition, however, of fulfilling certain regulations, 
and keeping within the surveillance of the police by report- 
ing himself at regular intervals. The authorities of the 
»rison exert themselves to get him a good situation, and he 
even prison, not for a wholly new life, the very oppo- 
site of his life during the last four years, but for one only a 
little freer than his latest year in the intermediate prison. 

No wonder that the system works so well. What are 
Colonel Jebb’s objections? 1. That English convicts are 
too formidable in character to be safely trusted with the 
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partial freedom of the intermediate establishment; which 
simply means that Colonel Jebb does not believe that 
English convicts are really capable of reform. Otherwise, it 
would clearly be rather safer to trust them with partial 
freedom than with complete freedom. 2. He objects that 
the system is too mild, and that the mere vision of convicts 
mildly treated and allowed partial freedom in the latest 
stage of their sentence, would demoralize England and take 
away all terror from the convict system. Suppose we try ? 
Perhaps few people who dread the penalty of a convict at all, 
would dread it much less because at a remote period a part 
of their sentence would be relaxed. A seven years’ convict 
is imprisoned four years in the ordinary prisons, one year 
and three months in the intermediate prisons, and is then 
released on license (under supervision) for the last 
twenty-one months of his sentence. We suspect the 
deterrent effect of a mere additional year or two is ex- 
ceedingly exaggerated. 3. Colonel Jebb objects that na 

lice supervision could be carried out over the license- 
holders after dismissal in England, without destroying 
all their chance of recovering an honest position in the 
world. Here, again, we say, why? If the same oppor- 
tunities were given to the convict-establishments of showing 
the marked improvement in their demeanour and minds, 
which are given in the prison of Smithfield, in Dublin, why 
should there not be the same result ? English employers of 
labour are not less shrewd than the Lrish. 

Colonel Jebb’s objections are purely chimerical. The 
only substantial one is the necessity for subdivision which 
the Irish system certainly imposes. Such gangs as those at 
Chatham and Portland could never be worked with any good 
effect under the Irish system. Individualized treatment im- 
plies a subdivision of establishments, and at first probably 
more expense. This is the only substantial objection that 
will work in Colonel Jebb’s favour. 


THE CONDUCT OF CANADA. 

OTHING, during this last dispute with the Federal 
Government, has been so remarkable, or to English- 

men so gratifying, as the course of our North American 
colonies. They have acted like English counties, displaying 
not merely loyalty, which might have been expected, but a 
hearty sympathy with our action which was almost beyond 
hope. We would ask those gentlemen who disbelieve in 
political institutions to explain why the Canadians, of all 
mankind, should so thoroughly understand the impulses their 
next-door neighbours fail so miserably to appreciate. They 
have no better means of knowing the views of Great Britain 
than the people from whom they are separated by an ima- 
ginary line, or half a mile of river. English news arrives 
in New York almost as soon as in Halifax, and sooner than 
in Quebec. The domestic relations of England and Canada 
are scarcely more numerous than those between England and 
the Eastern States, and the commercial bonds were, until 
lately, very much weaker. The tie of blood exists in the one 
case as much as in the other, while that of language, which 
we believe without much reason to be so strong, is more 
complete with Americans than the people of Lower Canada. 
We have within living memory been compelled to constrain 
the Canadians ; we have till lately legislated for them in a 
spirit of the narrowest selfishness, and we have even now a 
habit of neglecting dependencies which must be infinitely 
galling. Yet the Canadians, throughout this affair, have not 
misunderstood us for an hour. While the Americans were 
convinced that any demand for the restoration of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell was impossible, the Canadians calmly 
awaited a declaration of war. The journals only laughed at 





the promptitude of a despotism, and find resources to which 
none but a free government ventures to appeal. The Go- 
vernment called out the militia, and 35,000 men have already 
responded to the call. Officers were there in profusion, and 
the men were drilled under cover, in buildings provided 
by the wealthier class. Volunteer companies were instantly 
formed, and already, it is said, twenty thousand men are 
ready for rifle drill. Arms were supplied from home. The 
foundries were set to work to rifle the smooth-bore cannon, 
of which there are plenty in the colonies. The “ habitans” 
joined in the movement as freely as the people of Upper 
Canada. The coloured men formed themselves into com- 
nanies, certain, whatever their discipline, to fight with all the 
energy of despair. The Lake population offered a Volunteer 
Naval Reserve. And, finally, the Irish, on whom the Federal 
Government almost relied, declared themselves to a man at- 
tached to the Imperial cause, and their most prominent 
leader solemnly warned his compatriots in the States that 
the day of American sympathies was past, that if, trusting 
to kinship and creed, they joined the invading force, the Irish 
of Canada would defend the Government they preferred, and 
the guilt of “ fratricide’’ would not rest with those who armed 
to protect their own. And all this was accomplished with 
as little noise or stump oratory as followed the volunteer 
movement in our own country. The Canadian journals write 
like our own provincial press, and with the exception of one 
threat to occupy Maine, their tone has been that of resolute 
self-defence, and of a reliance on English help almost wonder- 
ful in its completeness. Afterall that has been said in Parlia- 
ment about the expense of our colonial garrison, the speeches 
of Mr. Bright, and the supposed tendencies of Mr. Gladstone, 
the Canadians no more doubted that we should fight to the 
last in their behalf—than did those who criticized the ex- 
penditure. A deep and strong sense of content, a feeling 
that they are justly treated, seems to have spread through 
our North American possessions, and given, as it were, 
substance and form to the sentiment of English loyalty. 
Much of the feeling displayed may arise from hate of the 
“ Yankees,” as keen in the Canadas as in the Southern 
States; but much more springs from a clear and distinct 
preference for monarchical institutions. The Canadians feel 
that “under the shadow of that guardian throne” they at 
least do not wither, and in any contest with the Americans 
we may rely on them as frankly as on the people of Corn- 
wall. For American purposes we have in them a reserve of 
three millions of brave hearts. 

Parliament does not forget these things any more than 
the English people, and England has at this moment an 
opportunity of proving how deep is her interest in the pro- 
sperity of Canada. The direct railway from Halifax to the 
St. Lawrence ought to be at once completed. Whatever 
the result of the civil war, we cannot remain for ever de- 
pendent on the Federal Government for access to our own 
provinces. The sum demanded, 60,000/. a year, is less than 
a fourth of the subvention now paid to one English mail 
company, and under the guarantee the local government can 
prevent those intrigues, and perhaps those blunders, which 
have hitherto made Canadian railways such costly and unre- 
munerative concerns. We must for some years to come 
garrison Canada, and the mere saving in the number of 
troops required will almost provide for the expense of the 
guarantee. 


CONDOLENCE. 
W* never feel so profoundly with a great grief as when the 
' period of “ condolence” begins. Then first comes home 
poignantly to the mind that the apparent gloom around is far as~ 
the poles asunder from that which the mourner feels,—the sense of 


American ignorance, and affirmed, long before a word had | utter desolateness and complete isolation. ‘Then first comes the 


reached them from this side, that the British Government 
would demand instant and plenary reparation. 
news reached Quebec, the merchants on "Change, those very 
“ habitans” whose loyalty French writers affect to doubt, re- 
ceived it with enthusiastic cheers. They would have to bear 
the first brunt of the war. Their property and trade, and 


When the | 


means of communication, would be the first sacrifice to the | 


armed hordes which the mob of the Eastern cities threatened 
to pour upon our borders. The quarrel was none of their 
seeking, nor did it in any way affect their immediate 
or pecuniary interests,—those powerful motives which, 
as Mr. Kinglake asserts, supersede such sentiments as in- 
dignation and honour. 
not more enthusiastic than the seignewrs of Canada. 
prevince was heartily unanimous. 


sense how comparatively superticial, how transient a regret it is which 
saddens the faces of others; how easily they will forget all in their 
usual avocations ; how the very composition of the condoling epistle 
will almost, as it were, put the event behind them, and leave them 
with a sense of a transacted grief ; then the formal phrases, the half- 
real words, the “ appropriate” reference to “remaining blessings,” 
the allusion to a future when the grief will already be softened “ by 
the healing influence of time ;” in short, the elaborate machinery, as 
it appears, for saying just the things which it is most painful to hear, 


' for kindly suggesting that of the two great dreads which haunt the 
| mind at such a time—the dread of a failing memory and dried-up 


Yet the dealers of Liverpool were | 
The | and certainly realized,—these things look to a mind plunged in the 


almost defenceless, but a unanimous people can act with! seem still deeper and more irreparable. 


grief, and the dread of a prolonged and irremediable yearning for what 
cannot be again—the first and more terrible will be the more quickly 


The news found them | dejection of profound grief, tortures advisedly applied to make if 
The 


friends of Job are 
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generally considered what Job called them, “miserable comforters ;” 
but though, like the Bishop of Oxford the other day, they pressed 
the suggestion that the affliction was “a judgment,” they began 
with expressions of sympathy as genuine and touching as the mourner 
himself could have desired: “ And when they lifted up their eyes 
afar off, and knew him not, they lifted up their voice and wept; and 
they rent every one his mantle, and sprinkled dust upon their heads 
toward heaven. So they sat down with him upon the ground seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him : for they saw 
that his grief was very great.” When they at last broke the silence, 
we know that it was not with much judgment, but we might learn 
something of delicacy even from them. 

We do not of course mean to deny that in all the various spheres 
of social life, from the widest of all, the kingdom itself, down to the 
most reserved man’s circle of three or four friends, some expression 
of sympathy in any great grief is necessary and desirable. It is most 
fitting that the Queen’s subjects should express in brief and serious 
words their own pain, and their deep sympathy with hers. But such 
expressions would convey really more weight if they carried on their 
surface the clear sense of how utterly powerless and useless they are 
for any purposes of consolation. It is right that the grief and sympathy 
should be expressed. But it is most unfitting and foolish to give to it 
that air of solemn fuss and verbal grandiloquence which carries a 
fresh pang in every word when it comes into startling contrast with 
the sharp realities of grief. Good people are apt to forget what this 
kind of thing can do and what it cannot do. It can and does give a 
certain sort of satisfaction to realize clearly that others feel the 
loss for their own sakes, and estimate truly what the loss is. 
But to receive the expression of kindly compassion instead of 
personal sorrow is one of the aggravating, not one of the alle- 
viating, circumstances of a disinterested grief. It is not the 
pain which is the burden, it is the loss; and for those who do not 
feel the loss, to enlarge on their pity for the sufferer’s pain engen- 
ders the same sort of bitterness of spirit with which children reject 
the compassion that is so often expressed by didactic persons: “ We 
feel sincerely for your disappointment,” when the tone and manner 
shows that these elderly comforters at all events do not feel wih it. 
The only sympathy that is worth anything is real fellow-feeling, 
where, in however diminished a degree, both the object and the nature 
of the grief are the same. It is no alleviation to a great sorrow 
rather an aggravation—to find that other people are making your 
deep deprivation the occasion of a small sorrow of their own. 

The addresses of ‘ condolence”’ presented to the Queen are, no 
doubt, as honest and well meant in their own clumsy way as anything 
could be. But we confess we read them with a kind of shudder 
when we think of the hollow and ceremonious sound with which 
these stereotyped phrases will fall upon the ear of the great suiferer. 
Instead of concentrating in three lines the expression of heartfelt 
pain and sympathy, they attempt in painfully formal phrases to reca- 
pitulate all the late Prince Consort’s virtues and excellencies, and 
sound—we say it without irreverence—almost like that terrible “long 
prayer” in which Presbyterian dissenters recite and catalogue to God 
the many glorious attributes which they are so good as to ascribe to 
Him. The Chancellor, Masters, and Fellows of the University of 
Oxford, for example, think their address to the Queen an appro- 
priate place for such an outline of the Prince’s abilities and virtues 
as the following : 

“ Blest with a vigorous understanding and highly cultivated mind, 
his Royal Highness had acquired a thorough knowledge of our na- 
tional character, and with singular sagacity developed it in paths 
comparatively untrodden and unknown. But it was not the posses- 
sion of these rare endowments, nor the grateful sense of the benefits 
resulting from them to the nation, that won for his Royal Highness 
the affections of the English people ; it was because they beheld in 
the Consort of their beloved Queen the affectionate husband, the 
kind and watchful father, the wise and trusty adviser of their Sove- 
reign in every exigency of her public and her private life, they felt 


an ever-growing admiration of his character, and paid him the willing | 


tribute of their reverence and affection. It is, we are well assured, 
the influence of these considerations that imparts its present over- 
whelming character to the national regret, and will cause the memory 
of this illustrious Prince to be revered by all succeeding generations 
of our posterity.” 

These venerable gentlemen have surely wandered far from the 
realities of life when they can think this oceasion suitable for such 
an éloge! As if the Queen did not know her husband’s moral 
qualities and intellectual talents well enough without any recapitu- 
lation from comparative strangers ;—as if she required anything 
from them but the proper expression of deep sympathy and | 
pain. Has this learned body yet to learn that the enumeration of | 
abstract characteristies of this kind, by men standing at a distance, 
jars most painfully on the mind which can fill up or correct every | 
vague eulogy by living recollections of its own, and is only re- | 
minded by them how little accurate knowledge is embodied in | 
these general panegyrics ? The only effect such delineations can ' 


produce on her to whom they are sent, must be to recal the 
profound melancholy of those words, which come home with such 
new force to the mind at such a season,—‘ the heart knoweth its 
own bitterness”—a bitterness with which no stranger can inter- 
meddle without aggravating it. We confess that we never feel so 
keenly the heavy burden which public life imposes as at such 
seasons as these, when “ letters of mere formal phrase” have to be 
received, and dealt with as part of the daily routine of life, though 
they are constantly stirring afresh the deepest places in the heart, 
There is no harder sacrifice imposed in the Bible than that which 
was prescribed to the prophet Ezekiel: “The word of the Lord 
came unto me, saying, Son of man, behold, I take away from thee 
the desire of thine eyes with a stroke: yet neither shalt thou mourn 
nor weep, neither shall thy tears ran down. Forbear to ery, make 
no mourning for the dead, bind the tire of thine head upon 
thee, and put on thy shoes upon thy feet, and cover not thy lips, 
and eat not the bread of men. So I spake unto the people in the 
morning : and at evening my wife died; and I did in the morning as 
I was commanded.” And similar, to some extent, if not quite so 
sudden and terrible a strain upon self-restraint, is the task now im- 
posed upon the Queen. It would be well if all composers of addresses 
of condolence would remember this, and mark them with that perfect 
simplicity of fecling and reserve of expression which is the most 
genuine sympathy and the truest respect. 


WORKHOUSE HOSPITALS. 
HERE is a class of persons among us who are always talking of 
what they call practical benevolence, who will not assist in 
any object which has a touch of sentiment, consider most plans 
utopian, and always want to formulate misery in tables before they 
can afford to sympathize. These are the people who condemn anti- 
| Slavery agitation, because we have overworked sempstresses at home, 
and will not relieve sempstresses because there are laws of supply 
and demand, who protest against beggar-women because they might 
work, and sneer at all projects for finding outlets for female labour. 
We would recommend all such practical people who, as a rule, never 
do anything, to bestow five minutes on a little pamphlet by Miss 
Cobbe on Workhouse Hospitals, a subject surely prosaic enough 
even for their tastes. If they do not rise from it inexpressibly sad- 
| dened and heart-sick, and impatient for the opportunity of doing any 
good which might palliate their self-reproach, they may congratulate 
themselves on possessing at least one of Rochefoucauld’s two recipes for 
earthly happiness. We doubt if there exists in the same compass of 
words such another tale of remediable human misery, or one which, 
published as it stands in the Zimes, would send such a shock through 
the heart of the nation. 

In every workhouse in England there is an hospital ward, and through 
these wards, in London alone, fifty thousand patients pass in the year, 
while thousands of incurables lie in them for years wearily waiting the 
death which is to relieve them of those eternal white walls. These 
places, unlike the town hospitals, are the most neglected of all 
public institutions. Their structure, management, and arrangements 
are all alike defective, worse than those of our prisons, infinitely 
worse than those of the hospitals where the sick man, who has 
escaped the additional misery of pauperism, is usually tended. They 
are built without the slightest regard to situation or its effects, 
| sometimes in the dingiest quarter of a poor suburb, where “the 
wards given to the sick are generally allotted to them by chance, with 

small regard to light, ventilation, or freedom from the most harassing 
| external annoyances, such as (to our own knowledge) the immediate 
| proximity of the insane, whose screams distract the dying paticnts ; 
machinery in factories adjoining, causing incessant noise ; and carpet- 
beating performed as a trade in the court below, so that the windows of 
| the sick-wards are obliged to be closed from the dust during the whole 
| summer.” In rooms so located the sick are placed upon beds always 
‘clean, but so thin that bed-sores are the constant result, while, says 
Miss Cobbe, “ the bolsters are usually so small that they only fill up 
| the sinking of the bed at the top (it is always a ded, and not a mattress) ; 
and the result is, that the patient often lies nearly in an horizontal 
position. In one workhouse we shall not name, we saw hundreds 
lying in this way—the beds drawn out from the wall by way of 
cleanliness, so that the occupants could not even Iean up against the 
stones. Some of these poor men and women (there were half a dozen 
iadies and gentlemen among them, if that be needed to excite the 
reader’s sympathy) had been lying thus, flat on their backs, for 
periods up to ten years.” Let the Guardian who always disbelieves 
in complaints, and who cannot sleep if his pillow is half an inch too 
thick, try that form of torture for a week. On such beds the patients 
lie years, dressed, in the men’s case, in shirts, but in the women’s 
ward, “for some unknown reason, it has been assumed that women 
require only garments with short sleeves and low necks; and it is a 
piteous and a shameful sight to see them, sick and aged, cowering in 
their beds trying to take their food without exposing their poor arms 
and necks—a shaw! being hardly ever provided.” The clothes are 
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locked up, so that if the patient feels a glow of momentary health, or a 
crave for a little fresh air, he has to apply to three sets of indifferent 
officials—most of them persons who look on a pauper as a natural 
enemy —and usually “ gives up the contest and remains in his 
wretched bed till he exchanges it for his coffin.’ The nurses are, 
with rare exceptions, paupers like himself, chosen generally from 
among the women of bad character, because those of good character 
and physical strength usually keep out of the workhouse, hardened 
to suffering and callous to complaint, women capable of “ refusing, as 
we have witnessed, to give a dying woman the cold workhouse tea 
she craves for in her agony, to save themselves the trouble of the 
needful arrangements.” 

Patients in these wards are attended by workhouse doctors, who, 
besides being paid at the lowest conceivable figure, are required to 
provide their own medicines. Of course they provide the cheapest, 
and such medicines as quinine, cod-liver oil, and steel and other tonics, 
which require to be taken for long periods, are rarely, if ever, adminis- 
tered. In this, there is perhaps no hardship greater than the work- 
ing-man would suffer in his own cottage, and cases like the following 
are, we hope, of exceedingly rare occurrence : 

“Tn one case under our own knowledge a workhouse surgeon refused to 

allow a boy suffering from fearful disease in the bones of his legs to be re- 
moved to an infirmary where he could have received the best assistance and 
nursing, and professed himself indignant at the presumption of the lady 
who thought he required any superior treatment. The guardians, several 
of whom were well aware of their surgeon's character, but who could not 
remove him without a formal appeal to the central Poor Law Board, sup- 
ported him in his resolution to keep the child in his own care and with the 
nursing of an old male pauper for all assistance. While we are writing the 
poor little fellow is passing away from this world to a better one, afler a 
year of agony.” 
But there is an evil connected with the sick-room which is corrected 
in the cottage and zof in the workhouse, and that is the dict. Every 
Board of Guardians professes to allow its surgeon discretion in order- 
ing food for the sick, but a wise surgeon, unless he has personal 
friends at the board, will be chary of availing himself of the privi- 
lege. “In nearly all worklouses, from three-fourths to seven-eighths 
of the meat allowed in the sick wards and infirmaries is boiled beef.” 
In many there is no possibility of roasting. “In the larger towns 
vegetables are hardly ever supplied, and the alternation of cheese and 
beef during a hot summer is most unwholesome. ‘ If we only could 
have now and then just a little greeas / said a poor soul to a friend 
of ours, with such grotesque emphasis of anxiety that the lady re- 
peated the story to us with tears in her eyes to think people could so 
long for such a homely luxury.” In others, again, sick-diet once 
ordered is continued for months, one man, for example, having beef- 
tea, without even bread, for six weeks, and another, a woman, being 
fed, in London, with raw eggs, till she loathed the sight of them. 
Imagine a woman incurably ill lying ten years in a ward of this 
sort, dressed as Miss Cobbe has described, nursed by such 
nurses, and fed with such food, with nothing to gaze at but 
a blank white wall, and nothing to hear but the groans of 
similar sufferers—all visitors forbidden and all sympathy hope- 
less. Can human misery go further? Yet this misery exists in 
thousands of cases, and it might be so easily remedied. Miss Cobbe 
asks for but one addition to the rates, a reasonable supply of 
medicines ; her other reforms cost nothing. They are briefly the 
appointment of medical men of eminence as honorary inspectors, 
with power to point out defects in medical treatment, and the es- 
tablishment of an incurable ward, as suggested by Miss Elliott, with 
permission to all who chose to introduce any comforts they could 
afford, leaving private charity to accomplish the rest. The first of 
these suggestions would not, we think, effect much. The honorary 
doctors would soon cease to struggle against the hopeless stinginess 
which distinguishes a bad board, and would either neglect the duty 
or content themselves with remarks on hygigne alone. The one sub- 
stantial reform needed in workhouses is a total change in the salary, 
and therefore the character and position of the master and matron, 
who ought invariably to be cither clergy or surgeons. The houses 
would then be reasonably governed, as great gaols and charity 
schools now are, but the change would add a few farthings to the 
rates, and the dread which haunts the Guardians of making the work- 
houses comfortable will probably always prevent an innovation which 
would interfere with the Guardians’ privilege of small interference 
and vexation. ‘The second reform might be carried out at once, and 
would be,—but for the stereotyped routine in which all workhouse 
— like the poor woman’s raw eggs, are so unhappily apt 
to fall. 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM :—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR.) 
London, January 6, 1862. 
Sir,—The article upon “ National Anthems” in the last number of 
your journal, induces me to direct your attention to the following 
passage in Mr. 'T. Raikes’s Journal, published in 1856: - 
_ “Qur national anthem of ‘God save the King,’ composed in the 
time of George I., has always’ been cousidered of English origin; 
but, on reading the amusing ‘ Memoirs of Madame de Créquy,’ it 





appears to have been almost a literal translation of the cantique 
which was always sung by the Demoiselles de St. Cyr when 
Louis XIV. entered the chapel of that establishment to hear the 
morning prayer. ‘The words were by M. de Brinon, and the music 
by the famous Sully. It appears to have been translated and adapted 
to the House of Hanover by Handel, the German composer : 
“*Grand Dieu, sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi! 
Que toujours glorieux, 
Louis victorieux, 
Voye ses ennemis 
Toujours soumis ? 
Grand Dieu, sauve le Roi! 
Grand Dieu, venge le Roi! 
Vive le Roi!’” 


Yours obediently, 8S. J.C.” 





THE LADY OF LA GARAYE :—(LETTER TO THE EDITOR). 
Sirn,—In your last week’s number there is a notice of my poem, 
The Lady of la Garaye. Will you let me appeal to your cour- 
tesy for space in your own paper rather than attempt any observa- 
tions on that review elsewhere? I do not desire to follow the 
example of our two greatest novelists and criticize my critic, but I 
wish to correct an absolute mistake made in the context of one of 
the passages quoted by him. I am not insensible to the praise he 
bestows. I wish no better fate, I might say no higher honour, for 
my poetry, than that which he promises, namely that it shall delight 
men who seek in the intervals of business for intellectual relaxation 
at home. I should feel equally proud of any resemblance found be- 
tween my lines and those of Dr. Watts, whose sublimely simple verses 
have, I believe, led more souls to heaven than thousands of eloquent 
sermons. Nor will I stop tocavil at the judgment which pronounces 
passages in my poem to be “carefully wrought” which were written 
nearly impromptu, and contemus, as the idea of a “ lady novelist,” 
that description of the Count de la Garaye which is to be found in 
all the biographies of the period as matter of grave history. I pause 
ouly at what is termed a “ mismanaged simile” in the passage which 
follows : 
“* As thro’ the meadow lands clear rivers run, 

Blue in the shadow—silver in the sun— 

Till rolling by some pestilential source, 

Some factory work whose wheels with horrid force 

Strike the pure waters with their dripping beams, 

Send poison gushing to the crystal streams, 

And leave the innocent things to whom God gave 

A natural home in that translucent wave 

Gasping strange death, and floating down to show 

The evil working in the depths below,— 

So man can poison pleasure at its source ; 

Clog the swift sparkle of its rapid course, 

Mix muddy morbid thoughts in vicious strife, 

Till to the surface floats the death of life ;— 

But not the less the stream itself was pure— 

And not the less may blameless joy endure.’ 

“ Here the ‘ factory work’ is the ‘ source of the river,’ and its wheels strike 
the waters with their ‘ beams,’ (of all conceivable parts of a wheel) and so 
‘send poison gushing to the ‘ streams,’ which poison again is shown by 
the dead fishes to be ‘ working in the depths below.’ Where is the sense of 
that passage, or how does one ‘clog’ a ‘sparkle,’ or, above all, what is that 
‘ death of life’ which can float on a stream ?” 

Now, if this passage be read fairly, it certainly does not convey 
the meaning imputed to it by the reviewer. The “ factory work” is 
not the “ source of the river, but the source of the pestilential matter 
which poisons the river, and but for meeting which in its onward 
course the river might have remained pure. If the eritic had seen, 
as L have seen, the effect of the mills on fishing streams, many of 
which, both north and south of the Tweed, have been ruined as such 
by the cause I have attempted to describe, he would, perhaps, 
acknowledge the truth and closeness of the simile, even to the 
figurative line : 

“ Clog the swift sparkle of its rapid course.” 
Those to whom the sight is familiar will be more indulgent to the 
comparison it suggests. 

I will not dispute the value of mere verbal criticisms. I hope L 
never read any of the numerous reviews of my works without en- 
deavouring to profit by the observations they contain, and a review 
in so important a paper as the Spectator is not likely to form an ex- 
ception to to the rule. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Canottne Norton. 

(What are we to say to such a letter, so gently worded, so very 
much in the wrong? “ Pestilential source” does xof mean source of 
a pestilence, and the fact that the description of Claud is historical 
does not make it poetical or less like a page from some lady’s novel. 
There is no proof possible of these things; they are simply matters 
of taste, and to those who possess that quality we must leave 
them.— Eb. } 


Piusir. 


Suxce I last wrote, the impression made upon the London public by 
the marvellous performance of the Sisters Marchisio has Sonpenad 
into an undeniable “ sensation ;” and on their second appearance, 
which took place on Saturday at Mr. Land’s morning concert in St. 
James’s Hall, the favourable verdict of the previous Thursday even- 
‘Two operatic duets 





|: ; : 
ing was repeated with even greater enthusiasm. 
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and a quintet by Rossini were the pieces de résistance of the sisters’ 
perfor and therefore of the concert—one being a repetition 
‘rom Thursday night of “ Giorno d’orrore ” and the other “ Serbami 
ognor,” also from Semiramide. The last-mentioned piece was hardly 
chosen with the same correct jadgment which marked the selection of 
the two duets on Thursday evening. It contains comparatively little en- 
semble singing, and brilliantly as each sister executes the solos allotted 
to her, it is unquestionably the absolute perfection with which their 
voices blend that has won for them their brilliant series of triumphs. 
“Giorno d’orrore,” on the other hand, is admirably calculated to 
exhibit this spécialite’ of the sisters, and naturally obtained an irre- 
sistible encore. In the quintet from Semiramide, “ Giuri ognuno,” the 
other parts were creditably sustained by Mr. Swift, Signor Cosselli, 
and Signor Ciampi. The fourth and last performance of the sisters 
was a bolero (composed expressly for them by Rossini), “ Il suon le 
dauze il canto,” the light aud joyous music of which is sure to render 
it one of the most popular morceaur of the kind. Au reste, the at- 
tractions offered by Mr. Land were equal, if not superior, to those of 
Thursday evening. Miss Arabella Goddard, associated with M. 
Vieuxtemps, in the performance of the grand sonata dedicated by 
Beethoven to Kreutzer, was, of course, an immeasurable gain upon 
the brilliant execution—et preterea nihil—of M. Arthur Napoleon 
The announcement in the programme that Mr. Augustus Tamplin 
would perform a selection from Les Huguenots “ on one of Alexandre’s 
patent model harmoniums,” was, of course, a very effective advertise- 
ment; but it is to be regretted that the same object could not have 
been attained without the infliction upon the audience of a tedious and 
indifferently arranged selection upon an instrument which, however 
much improved by Messrs. Alexandre, is certainly unsuited to the 
concert-room. Mr. Swift was hardly so successful in the only song 
set down for him—a Lied of Mendelssohn’s—as in the air from Acts 
and Galatea on Thursday. Signor Ciampi sang the well-known air 
from Cenerentola, “ Miei rampolli femminini,” in a manner that 
augurs well for his success on the stage during the ensuing season. 
Mademoiselle Elena Conran confirmed the favourable impression she 
made on Thursday night, and Madame Dario—whose considerable 
yowers of execution are marred by the harsliness of some of her 
fisher notes—Siguor Cosselli, and Mr. Walter Bolton, each contri- 
buted a solo. 

The only other musical event of the week has been the first con- 
cert of the seventh season of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, which took 
place at the Hanover-square Rooms, on Wednesday night, and was 
numerously attended. The high character of the performances of 
Mr. Leslie’s Choir are so well known that it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing in their praise, and when they devote their energies to the pro- 
duction of ah a masterpiece as John Sebastian Bach’s motett for a 
double choir, “ I wrestle and pray,” and execute it in the faultless 
manner they did on Wednesday night, they are doing inestimable 
services to the cause of classical music. The other gems of the 
evening were two of the set of eight-part anthems for church festivals, 
cou:posed by Mendelssohn for the cathedral at Berlin, and excel- 
lently executed, and a Lied by the same composer, “ The deep repose 
of night is ending,” the solemn beauty and pathos of which con- 
stitute it one of his most sublime compositions. Another part 
sons of Mendelssohn’s, and Lord Mornington’s well-known glee, 
“ Here in cool grot,” were also judiciously chosen and irreproach- 
ably performed. It is different, however, to find anything to say 
in praise of the remainder of the programme, and especially of 
the two “arrangements by Henry Leslie.” The first of these was an 
arrangement in four parts of “The Lass of Richmond Hill,” a 
silly tune written to silly words by James Hook, formerly composer 
aud organist at Vauxhall-gardens, aud equally insignificant whether 
“arranged” or left alone. But if ever there was composed a pure 
aud simple ballad melody, it is “ Believe me, if all those endearing 
young charms,” and though Mr. Leslie’s arrangement obtained an 
encore on Wednesday night, the less said the better of his taste in 
converting it into an elaborately harmonized part song. Even our 
glorious National Anthem could not escape from Mr. Leslie’s mania 
for “arrangement,” and emerged from the process, in nowise im- 
proved. Sir Walter Scott’s Coronach from the Lord of the Isles, “ He 
is gone on the mountain,” with music by Schubert for three voices, 
appeared from the black border round the page to have been chosen 
in mewory of the late Prince Consort, but the German music was as 
much unsuited to the words as the latter were in their turn inap- 
plicable to the present occasion. Glaring, however, as these faults 
muy be, the grand performance of Bach’s motett was enough 
to redeem almost any amount of trash, and it would be extremely 
unfair not to observe that a “ carol” composed by Mr. Leslie was of 
suflicient merit to make one regret that it was the only composition 
of his in the programme. 

It seems pretty certain that we shall have three Italian operas 
this season. ‘The mysterious “ differences” which seem invariably 
to attend the opening of Her Majesty’s are said to have been adjusted, 
and the theatre will open early in the season under the joint manage- 
ment of Madame Sarolta and M. Bagnier. Of Mr. Gye’s prepara- 
tions for the ensuing campaign nothing much has transpired beyoud a 
rumour to-the effect that he has secured the services of M. Obin, a 
French basso, who is at present sustaining the part of Marcel in Les 
Tluguenots, at the Grand Opera, with considerable élat. 





from Madame Titjens to the Musical World, contradicting the report 
of her engagement at Drury Lane, would lead to the inference that 
the opening of that house for Italian opera either is or has been 
thought of. One prediction on the subject may be safely made. 
There is not much doubt that the lion’s share of success will fall to 
whichever house announces the performance of Semiramide with the 
sisters Marchisio in the characters of Semiramide and Arsace. 





-| walk, talk, look, and behave like English ladies. 


A letter | 








Signor Verdi is now at St. Petersburg, superintending the pro. 
duction of his new opera, La Forza del Destino, a work in which he 
says “he has made fewer concessions to popular taste than usual,” 
and upon which he challenges the strictest criticism. The notion of 
Verdi suddenly becoming classical, however, is almost too startling 
for even the second week of January, when one expects to hear of 
numerous vagaries perpetrated by people who foudiy imagine they 
are “turning over a new leaf.” However, we must hope for the 
best. Ifthe London public wi// have Verdi twonights out of three 
it is difficult to imagine an unacceptable substitute for the Un Ballo 
tn Maschera of last season, or the everlasting Zraviata and Troratore. 

AMATEUR, 





HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
MISS JANE COOMBS IN THE “ HONEYMOON.” 


A Goop actress on the English stage is now becoming a matter of 
some rarity, and whenever anew débutante shows signs of better 
things, she is watched by the lovers of the drama with something of 
the tenderness and curiosity with which a botanist pores over the 
growth of some very rare flower. Perhaps Miss Jane Coombs 
has not been long enough before the English public to have 
much engaged attention. But we are inclined to think that in the 
criticisms which have appeared, justice has not been done to the 
many qualities she possesses, aud the natural resources, however un- 
developed, which a discerning eye can scarcely fail to recognize, 
We have no wish to make invidious comparisons or remarks. Talent 
is far more in want of praise than blame, but with all deference, deli- 
eacy and refinement, combined with fire, ease, and what the French 
call verve (without vulgarity), are not often to be found united in 
our English actresses, and we see the rudiments of all these qualities 
in no ordinary degree in the new heroine of the /Zoneymoon at the 
Haymarket. 

First of all, her features are just sufficiently marked, the stamp 
of her countenance and the mould of her head is patrician, and 
she has a very considerable range of expression, not indeed, per- 
haps, adapted to tragedy, but admirably suited to the multifarious 
requirements of the natural comedy of manners, that most fruitful 
and uncultivated field of English dramatic art—uncultivated at least 
in that portion which lies between buffoonery and tragedy proper. 
What Miss Coombs’s antecedents may be we do not know, but she 
really looks “a lady,” and with a very little study under proper 
guidance she would also speak like a lady. This is, in fact, high 
praise. The mamerism of English actresses is so great, their in- 
structors so utterly incompetent to direct them in the true cultivation 
of their voice and accent, the stage traditions (in England) are so abhor- 
rent to the natural grace, ease, aud melody of a real English /ady’s utter- 
ance that we almost despair of hearing an English actress by any rules 
of art or any routine of stage instruction rising to the most ordinary, 
and therefore most difficult impersonation of the English lady. The 
very plasticity and docility of their woman’s nature makes them fall 
headlong into all the dramatic vices they are so sedulously taught. 
Satirists represent certain decayed peeresses as receiving pecuniary 
*‘douceurs” to chaperone girls in society, who would not otherwise 
find their way there. Might they not turn an equally honest penny 
in the cause of art, by undertaking to teach English actresses how to 
We would strongly 
recommend to any young actress of talent and ambition, who has 
courage to enter upon a path of her own, to address herself to the 
task of finding an instructress, who for a proper remuneration, or 
fired with a nobler enthusiasm, would undertake to perfect her in the 
only part which not one of our dramatic hacks, without exception, 
can possibly teach her. 

Miss Coombs, for instance, appears to have every capability for 
the task which nature could bestow upon her. Her looks, her voice, 
her figure, her gait are all ready to her hand. A very little instruc- 
tion would go a very great way. She would soon learn, for instance, 
that her natural voice is sufficiently full and rich (too rich for a young 
bride), without any undue swelling and emphasis; she would learn 
to be for ever more on her guard against exaggeration and routine 
and stage tricks, and all the quackery substituted for genius and deep 
study by those who look upon art as a mere matter of business. She 
would learn to scout the artificial emphasizing of syllables, as 
non-sense for nonsense, and the whole host of rules which, pretending 
to give an actora clear enunciation, really keep him for ever hopelessly 
bound to the mediocrity of unnatural distinctness—that is to say, 
half-way on the road to the true solution of the difficulty: perfect 
distinctness and perfect nature. ; 

All this Miss James Coombs would learn and improve upon, in- 
stead of discarding the natural endowmeuts which have fallen to her 
share. 


Fine Arts. 


Turee pictures have been added, lg purchase, to the National Gallery 
within the last few days—a “ Peftrait of a Lady,” by Paris Bordone ; 
a “ Madonna and Child, with Sainis,” by Garofalo ; and a “ Salvator 
Mundi,” by Antolino da Messina. ‘The first of these is a magnificent 
specimen of the Venetian school of portraiture, and a most favourable 
example of the master who was oue of the principle scholars of Titian. 
It is a half-length of a robust, queenly girl, about the age of nineteen. 
The attitude is almost masculine; the right arm is akimbo, the left 
more slightly bent, the hand holding a chain suspended from the 
waist. She is turned full to the spectator, the eyes slighty averted, 
giving an expression half expectant, half apprehensive. ‘Ihe dress 
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cut low in the neck, is of rich maroon-coloured satin, and pearls are 
twined in the plaits of her golden hair. The flesh tints are surprisingly 
brilliant and pure, the colouring being as fresh as if the work had 
been painted but a few months ago. The creamy tones of the flesh 
and the rich colour of the dress are opposed to a well-arranged 
architectural background, cold and grey, in which, standing under a 
distant arcade, is a young man, the lover, doubtless, of this majestic | 
beauty. The whole is a masterpiece of solid, powerful painting, a | 
model of technical skill, and a valuable acquisition to the gallery. 
Its merit seems enhanced by its immediate companions. The low- | 
toned, dreamy, sensitive head of “ Ariosto,” by Titian, on one side, 
and Bellini’s wonderful piece of individuality, that hard-featured, 
astute-looking “ Doge,” on the other, form admirable pendants to 
a gorgeous centre. It would be difficult to match these three por- 
traits, differing alike in style and treatment, yet each possessing con- 
summate merit of its own. I cannot say much in praise of the 
Garofalo, notwithstanding it has been pronounced by a good authority 
to be that painter’s masterpiece. The Virgin and Child are seated 
on a throne approached by stone steps, and placed under a canopy ; 
a knight with spear and shield, and a nun holding an arrow 
to her breast, stand to the left, and two Franciscan monks 
to the right. The heads are neither remarkable for character 
nor expression, while the colour is dull, heavy, and not with- 
out a tendency here and there to opacity and crudeness, being 
much inferior in this respect to the example we already possess of 
the master. The specimen by Antonello da Messina is interesting 
rather as being the work of the man who first introduced oil painting 
into Italy, than from any intrinsic merit of its own. It was some- 
where about the year 1442 that Messina made a voyage from 
Naples to Bruges for the purpose of acquiring the mystery of oil 
painting from John Van Eyck, whose fame had then spread far and 
wide. ‘The “ Salvator Mundi” is simply a small head of the Saviour, 
painted in a hard dry manner, with brown shadows. The hands rest 
ou astone placed in front of the figure; to this stone is affixed a 
little paper label bearing an inscription, as may be seen in other works 
in the gallery. Mention must not be omitted of a less recent but 
very important addition in the shape of a portrait by Rembrandt of 
himself at the age of thirty or thereabouts—very sweet and harmo- 
nious in its colour, and of extraordinary depth and vigour of tone. I 
cannot quit the subject of the National Gallery without expressing 
the regret that its overerowded state has not only caused many old 
favourites to be placed at heights where they are scarcely seen, but 
has rendered others totally invisible. Thus the early German pic- 
tures by Wiesborn and others, and the two large Guidos so much 
improved by their late cleaning, will now be sought for in vain, being 
stowed away in the lower rooms not open to the public. Remon- 
strance must also be made against the taste of the trustees in cover- 
ing the walls of all the rooms, save one, with a bright red paper which 
Jars sadly on the eye; its injurious effect is felt most palpably in the 
Turner room. 
The directors of the National Portrait Gallery have not been idle, 
having lately purchased a portrait of Sir Richara Arkwright, a three- 
uarter, painted by Wright, of Derby, and a half-length by Hone of 
Join Wesley at the age of sixty-three. Both are more remarkable 
for their historic than artistic interest. A better specimen of 


' will be felt at the extinction of its charming exhibitions. 





Wright’s abilities will be found in his own portrait in the same room | 
—arefined, thoughtful head ; in the case of Arkwright the painter has | 
had more difficult materials to manage, the face, though characteristic, 
being coarse, puffy, and not altogether free from distortion. The | 
portrait of Wesley is a dull, unimaginative rendering of the great | 
preacher, carefully, but timidly painted, yet apparently with much 
fidelity to the sitter, who is represented preaching in the open air. | 

At the Graphic Society’s meeting, on Wednesday evening last, the 
pictures and drawings exhibited were not (with few exceptions) of 
any great merit. The show, thinly attended as it usually is, was 
particularly so on this occasion. This may be in some measure 
owing to the want of judgment of the committee, who put their 
visitors to the trouble of appearing in evening dress at a place where 
ladies are not admitted, for the sake of seeing a few works of art and | 
sipping a cup of tea or coffee. The necessity of putting on a dress- | 
coat and white necktie for the purpose of meeting a few elderly | 
gentlemen—bald-headed connoisseurs, with double eye-glasses and | 
“mouths of taste’—and a number of hirsute artists, is surely ob- 
vious, and I am glad to see the rule is continually infringed, and 
bids fair, the ice being once broken, to become rapidly obsolete. 
Among the more conspicuous works exhibited were a small well- 
painted replica, by Mr. E. M. Ward, of his “‘ Dr. Johnson in Chester- 
field’s Ante-room :” a picture with no title, by Mr. 8. Solomon, repre- | 
senting a Jewish youth praying in an erect attitude with a harp slung | 
round his body, the head particularly good in expression; an 
unfinished drawing in water colour, by Mr. J. Wolf, of a number 
of monkeys combiming to drive away a tiger from their own par- 
ticular jungle by making a hideous screaming and chattering. The 
character of the animals is very cleverly rendered, and the tiger’s 
expression as, contemplating the impossibility of contending with so 
many enemies, he resolves to “ make tracks,” is capital. Another 
animal drawing was contributed by Mr. Zwecker, who, with Mr. 
Wolf, has furnished most of the best illustrations to Routledge’s 
Natural History. An oil picture by Mr. Topham, the well-known 
water colourist, attracted much attention—a Zouave relating his 
adventures to some girls. The female faces show all the painter’s 
feeling for humbie beauty, but the execution is not first-rate. A 
coast scene under a cool grey twilight effect, by Mr. Bridell, very 
good in feeling; two dexterous water colours by Mr. Mawley; and 


some half-dozen meretricious specimens by Mr. T. M. Richardson, 
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were the most noticeable features in the landscape department. 
Sculpture was represented by Mr. R. Westmacott, in the shape of 
four medallions of the “ Winds.” Other contributions were from 
the hands of Messrs. Dillon, Holland, Hardy, G. Smith, Watson, 
Sleigh, Levin, and others. 

Those to whom Art is more than a Royal Academy show and a 
fashionable lounge in the rooms of the Water-Colour Societies, will 
not readily forget its note-worthy representative, the “ Hogarth Club.” 
The institution has, I regret to hear, suddenly collapsed, a result 
which will create, probably, little surprise, although some sorrow 
At these 
annual displays of works by its members, opportunities, denied else- 
where, were afforded of seeing those splendid tokens of old-master 
power and poetry of colour set forth by D. G. Rosetti and his 
rival — perhaps more than rival — E. B. Jones. There, also, 
might one meet with the masterly and delightful drawings 
of John Ruskin, and sketches by other men, proving their 
skill, not always seen to such advantage in more ambitious 
efforts elsewhere exhibited, The works of Mr. Jones, a painter 
of extraordinary genius in all that relates to colour, have, I be- 
lieve, been shown only at these displays. Some four or five years 
since the society sprang into a local habitation and a name from a 
small cirele of kindred spirits which, in 1849, had given birth to pre- 
Raphaelism itself. It was sought to expand the fraternity into the 
dimensions and dignity of a “club,” bearing for its watchword the 
fair phrase, “ Art and social intercourse.” While art was so earnestly 
represented, the “social intercourse” was, in a great measure, ¢ 
seductive delusion, which but ill covered a feeling of cliqueism and 
exclusiveness. Under this spirit, in combat with a more liberal im- 
pulse evinced towards their Art-brethren generally by some of the 
members, the peaceful motto was belied, and the club expired in 
tetanic convulsions. Day Port. 


BOOKS. 


MEMORABLE WOMEN OF THE PURITAN TIMES.* 


We do not know what precise reason dictated the change in Mr. 
Anderson’s nomenclature from “ ladies” in the case of the Reforma- 
tion and the Covenant to “women” in that of the Puritan times, 
but we certainly think the change a good one. In the peculiar de- 
partment of historical book-making which appears to be most con- 
venial to his tastes, there cannot be too much care taken to avoid 
anything which may confirm the impression with which most thought- 
ful readers will take up his volumes—that we have in them another 
of those nice lady-like books so popular of late years, in which it is 
attempted by a great ostentation of original manuscript authorities 
to coneeal a gross ignorance of the ordinary facts of the period. 
Perhaps Mr. Anderson’s present book may not be altogether immacu- 
late in this respect, but it is only fair to say that it 1s a creditable 
specimen ef the secondary class of historical biography. He has not, 
indeed, any pretensions to the character of an historical critic. Where 
the old authorities present him with materials, he usually aecepts 
them without much inquiry or discrimination. Many old doubt- 
ful stories, the exploded gossip of the writers of that generation, are 
resuscitated in his pages without apparent suspicion of their worth- 
lessness, nor has he availed himself as he ought to have done of the 
corrections of matters of fact to be found in the latest publications. 
But his new matter is generally well chosen and interesting if not 
important, and there is quite enough of it to redeem his labours from 
the imputation of mere bookmaking, and to entitle him to be con- 
sidered a really industrious student of his subject. 

By Women of the Puritan Times, Mr. rm seed means “ Puritan 
Women” of those times, so that we must not expect to find in his pages 
any account of the heroines of the Cavalier party, or, what would have 
been an admirable subject for a writer of greater grasp and insight, a 
comparison of the social characteristics of these two types of the Eng- 
lishwomen of that period. One or two of his present heroines are, it is 
true, ultimately or temporarily found on the side of the crown, but 
their essential Puritan characteristics remained with very little change 
under these altered circumstances. Mr. Anderson has, indeed, not 
entirely escaped from the common fault of writers on such subjects 
in endeavouring to compose a life for which there are really no materials 
in the proper sense of the term. Thus Mrs, Love's biography is 
literally confined to her exertions in behalf of her husband, the cele- 
brated minister Christopher Love, during the imprisonment which 
preceded his execution for treason to the Commonwealth. The life 
of Richard Baxter’s wife is very little else than a life of her husband, 
with the difference of recording a little more carefully all the occasions 
on which his wife’s name enters into our accounts of the events of his 
life. Lady Russell and Alice Lisle can hardly be said to belong to the 
“ Puritan Times,” for the only acts of their lives of any interest for 
us belong to a later period, and there is not in either of them much 
especially characteristic of Puritanism. One or two other biographies 
in these volumes are open to similar objections. The Cromwell 
family might with advantage have been grouped together, instead of 
being distributed over so many separate but not independent lives, 
and Cromwell’s granddaughter, Mrs. Bendish, would have found a 
more appropriate place in connexion with this group than at the end 
of the volumes. ‘lhe biographies which appear to us to realize most 
strictly the idea suggested by the book’s title are those of Lady Vere, 


wu 


* Me morable Women of the Puritan Times. By the Rev. James Anderson, Author 
of “Ladies of the Reformation,” “Ladies of the Covenant,” &. Two volumes. 
London: Blackie and Son. 
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Lady Harley, and Lady Ranelagh, and it is in these lives that we 
find the greatest evidence of independent and intelligent research on 
the part of the author. 

Lady Vere—whose maiden name was Mary Tracey—is remarkable 
not merely in herself, but as the mother of that Lady Fairfax, the 
wife of the Parliamentary general, who, if there is any truth in a 
rather doubtful story, made some disturbance in court on the occa- 
sion of the trial of King Charles I., and who is the subject of another 
of Mr. Anderson’s biographies. Both mother and daughter appear to 
have been women of a commanding tone of mind, which, in the 
daughter’s case at any rate, was not free from some acerbity of 
temper and narrowness of understanding. Lady Vere was the 
youngest of fifteen children; she lost her mother (a Throckmorton) 
three days after her birth, and her father, Sir John Tracey, when she 
was only cight years old. She seems, however, to have been brought 
up carefully and with judgment, and when about nineteen years 
of age was married to Mr. William Hobby, the son of Sir William 
Hobby, a privy councillor to Henry VIII. Onhis death, she married 
Sir Horatio Vere, the celebrated English commander in the Low 
Countries, who was subsequently created Baron Vere of Tilbury— 
a cadet of the noble House of Oxford. It was under the — of 
Lord Vere that many of the officers, on both sides in the civil war of 
England, received their military training. Lord Vere, however, was 
not only a brave and skilful general, | a strict disciplinarian, but 
an anticipator, in many respects, of the greater Puritan soldiers of the 
succeeding period. Happy in living before his genius was required 
to be turned against his own countrymen in a civil war, he descended 
to an honoured grave amidst the general applause of all parties, and 
his memory has come down to us untarnished by the usual calumny 
of envy and party strife. Laty Vere was a congenial companion to 
her husband, and the religious atmosphere of Holland probably in- 
fluenced both in the tone of their minds, and rendered their family 
a very different school for young soldiers of fortune from that pre- 
sented by the dissoluteness of most of the other “camps” of Europe 
at that time. The political position of Holland, menaced by ab- 
solute and Popish Spain, naturally swayed Lady Vere’s political 


punctilious Lady Vere ; but luckily Sir Ferdinando Fairfax, the inter. 
mediate generation, was of a very amiable conciliatory disposition, and 
notwithstanding his father’s poor opinion of him, was possessed of con. 
siderable talent and much taet. He seems to have acted as concili. 
ator-general, and discoverer of excellent motives for everybody’s con. 
duct. Immediately after the marriage, lie has to explain to old Lord 
Fairfax, who wishes to make the acquaintance of his grandson’s wife 
at his country seat in Yorkshire, how Lady Vere wishes to detain the 
young couple a little longer with her during her journey to her 
widowed daughter in Norfolk, “ which is not so much to show her 
son among her friends, as really to be better acquainted in several 
places with that humour of his she has but yet guessed at, and to 
endeavour the rectifying it, as also to instruct the wife in her appli- 
cations ; for in truth,” adds good Sir Ferdinando, “ she is very tender 
of this child and affectionate to my son, and six weeks now is the 
longest she requires for their stay with her.” ‘The wedding, he adds, 
was more public than my lady intended. “I hope she (his new 
daughter) will prove a good wife; her affection to her husband, and 
demeanour in these few hours, promise well: the Lord give a bless- 
ing to these beginnings.” Though Fairfax’s character was peculiar, 
his qualities were all sterling, and the marriage proved throughout a 
very happy one. One of those severe fits of illness, however, to which 
the bridegroom was subject throughout his life, seized him not very 
long after his marriage, and when he was again a visitor at Lady Vere’s, 
Her ladyship was evidently in her element here, and writes to Sir 
Ferdinando careful bulletins of his son’s health, and her own measures 
for his recovery. We will give her first letter, as a specimen of the 
correspondence of a Puritan mother-in-law in the higher ranks of 
society : 

“ Goop Brorurer,—I had hope that my son and daughter should have 
been with you at the time appointed, but it hath pleased God to alter that 
we agreed upon ; for within two or three days after your going down, my son 
after a fit of the stone, fell into an ague, which hath held him ever since, 
with somewhat long fits each other day, the fits beginning with cold and then 
heat. Dr. Wright is very careful of him, and attends him every day, and 
saith he thinks the fits will not hold him long. I pray God bless the means 
for his recovery. I hope you believe that there shall be no care of mine 





tendencies in the Puritan direction and confirmed the favourable im- 
pression which the severe simplicity of the Calvinistic Presbyte- | 
rianism of Holland had made upon her mind. Lord Vere was after- 
wards appointed to a command in the Palatinate in the cause of the 
unfortunate Queen of Bohemia, another link in the bond between 
his family and Puritan sympathies. Lady Vere showed great kindness 
to the wife of the celebrated Dr. John Burges, of Sutton Coldfield, 
an eminent divine, who had been appointed chaplain to the expedi- 
tion to Germany. ‘The letters which passed between her ladyship 
and the learned divine on the oceasion of the death of Mrs. Burges, 
as well as on that of some domestic losses in Lady Vere’s own family, 

ive ample illustration of her tone of mind at this period. During 

er residence in London, she attended the services of ‘‘ John Daven- 
port, a noted Puritan,” and minister of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, 
and he became one of her principal correspondents on her return with 
her husband to the Hague. Davenport soon fell into trouble from 
the High Commission Court for nonconformity, and the correspond- 
ence with Lady Vere shows how she sympathized with and assisted 
him in his sufferings. There is something very manly and sensible 
in Davenport’s explanations on this point: “The only cause,” he 
writes, “of all my present sufferings is the alteration of my judgment 
in matters of conformity to the ceremonies established, whereby I 
cannot practice them as formerly | have done; wherein I do not cen- 
sure those that do conform (nay, I account many of them faithful and 
worthy instruments of God’s glory, and I know that I did conform 
with as much inward peace, as now I do forbear: in both my up- 
rightness was the same, but my light different).” 

Lady Vere had her own heavy sorrows. Both her sons by ber first 
husband died prematurely—the eldest, a very promising young man, 
in his twenty-third year—and in 1635 she lost her second husband, 
who dropped down in an apoplectic fit at Sir Henry Vane’s, in White- 
hall, “as he was calling for fresh salmon, and reaching out his plate 
to receive it.” He left his widow amply provided for, and her friend 
and protéyé Davenport, then a refugee in Holland, hastened to offer 
religious consolation to her in a long letter, couched in a strain 
beyond the ordinary stamp of writings of that description. Soon 
after this death, negotiations commenced between old pe Fairfax 
and Lady Vere for a marriage between his grandson and her daughter 
Anne. Young Fairfax had served in the Low Countries under Lord | 
Vere, who had been so much struck by his talents and high character 
that he had written to his grandfather proposing the mateh which 
was subsequently carried into effect. For a time, however, the course 
of true love did not run smooth. Lady Vere, besides being a thorough 
woman of the world in business matters, was formal and stately in her 
notions of courtship. Young Fairfax was naturally impetuous and 
proud. He received a repulse on the part of the elder lady which he 
construed to mean more than it really did. But matters at last were 
settled; the marriage took place, a Lady Vere—it is to be hoped 
with more judgment than some ladies in her position—took to study- 
ing the peculiarities of her son and his disposition, and giving her 
daughter corresponding advice. Poor young Fairfax must have had 
a trying time with his numerous parental monitors, and his own un- 
even temper and natural proud obstinacy, concealed under a reserved 
and rather saturnine gravity and silence. His grandfather was a 
domestic disciplinarian of the old school, with a strong appreciation 
of other people’s faults, particularly his grandson’s, a quiet contempt 
for his son’s understanding, and an implicit belief in his own wisdom ; 
besides being very tenacious of the inane he conceived due to him. 


wanting for his health, nor anything else for his contentment, for he is now 
to me as my own, which is argument enough to you to have that confidence 
in me. It is His will who is the wise disposer of all, to have it thus, and 
therein I desire to rest. My daughter, with watching and cold she got, is 
fallen into a fever, which is the more to her, because she hath never had 
any sickness. I trust God will sanctify His hand to them and me, that we 
may acknowledge Him in all. I entreat you to present my respective love 
to my Lord Fairfax, to whom I wish an increase of health and happiness. 
So 1 leave you to the protection of the Almighty, and ever rest your 
affectionate loving sister, “Mary VERE, 

“ Hackney, 11th July.” 

Probably this illness had no small effect in opening the heart of the 
good lady to the merits of her new son, reviving, as it would, the 
memory of those whom she had lost, and whose place he had now to 
supply. Ina subsequent bulletin of his health, she says: ‘“ Dr. 
Wright is so careful of him as can be ; and myself have, with a great 
deal of affectionate care, done what I can to express my love to so 
deserving a son as is every way worthy of it, pes very » be to me.” 
Thomas Fairfax reciprocated this attachment (which was displayed 
on several occasions in more than words), though his manner in 
addressing his mother-in-law is deferential and elaborately courteous 
rather than warnily affectionate: ‘“ But, Madam, I find myself so 
impressed to your ladyship by your favours, as I must leave the Scots’ 
affair for others to inform your ladyship in, and acknowledge my 
particular obligations to your gooduess for the care your ladyship 
was pleased to have of me this journey, which, I thank God, I found 
no inconvenience by, and for ion continual charges your ladyship 
is at for us and our little one, which is more than we can desire. 
For methinks I am far short of that service to your ladyship, as that 
your ladyship should benefit by it. Though I want that to deserve 
the favours of your ladyship, Z wi/l never be ong to confess I hold 
more by obligation than merit the honour of being, Madam, your lady- 
ship’s most obedient son and humble servant.” ‘This is ast ‘te of letter- 
writing in the domestic circle, curiously in contrast with effrsions 
under like circumstances in the present day. 

We gather from a letter of the minister, John Davenport, at this 
period, that Lady Vere had not ceased from her acts of kindness to the 
family of her old pastor. Davenport had emigrated to America, and 
become one of the founders of the colony and church of Newhaven, and 
his former patroness had shown great kindness to a child of his whom 
he had to leave behind for atime in England. Davenport gratefully ac- 
knowledges “ your helpfulness to my little one in carrying him in your 
coach to Sir Theodore Mayerne” (the king’s physician) “ for advice 
about his neck, and for your cost upon him in a coat, of which bounty 
and labour of your love my servant Ann hath made full report to us. 
The Lord recompense the same to your ladyship, and to your noble 
family an hundredfold.” 

The civil war was a distressing event to Lady Vere in all respects, 
her daughters’ husbands being ranged on different sides in the con- 
test; but her own sympathies, as may be supposed, were with the 
Parliament, and in 1643 a resolution passed the House of Com- 
mons by which she was appointed governess to the young Princes James 
Duke of York and Henry Duke of Gloucester, then in the hands of the 
Parliament. This appointment, for some cause, was never ratified by 
the Lords, or actually carried into effect. Perhaps, as Mr. Anderson 
suggests, Lady Vere’s age may have led her to express a desire not 
to be entrusted with such a delicate charge, and so the matter was 
silently dropped. In the early part of the year 1648, she again heard 
from John Davenport, who took the occasion of the return to Eng- 
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his Newhaven congregation, to send a letter of inquiry and grateful 
acknowledgment, referring to the bearer for particulars of his condi- 
tion and prospects, which were both favourable. In 1652 Lady Vere 
sustained another domestic loss, in the death of one of her daughters, 
the wife of Lord Paulet. From this time she seems to have 
lived in the strict seclusion of private life, giving up her time to de- 
yotion and works of charity. “Thrice every day,” says the divine 
who preached her funeral sermon, “ she shut up herself for some 
hours in her closet, which was excellently furnished with pious books 
of practical divinity. Here she spent much precious time in reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and other good books, that might give her 
further light into them, and help to put more heat into that light she 
had obtained. Here she poured out her devout soul into such fer- 
yours of spirit in prayer as could not be hid (sometimes) from those 
her maidens whose occasions drew them at any time near her 
closet door.” We have a pleasant glimpse of her from another pen, 
in these last days of her life. Lady Warwick, in her diary, has the 
following notices : . 

« July 27, 1668. My sister Ranelagh and I went to see my Lady Vere. 
All the way, both going and coming, we had a great deal of good discourse ; 
and when we were at my Lady Vere’s, had with her much good discourse, 
She then told me that she had seen much of the world, being now above 
fourscore and seven years old, and that it was worth nothing, and that 
Christ was worth all.” “July 26, 1671. I went with my sister Ranelagh 
to visit my pious Lady Vere. Going and coming in the coach, and whilst 
1 was there, we had much good and profitable discourse, and I found much 
comfort to hear that good old disciple discourse: 1 returned not home till 

ate.” 

This was the last year of her life. On the 25th of December, 1671, 
she expired, in the ninetieth or ninety-first year of her age. She was 
affectionately attended in her last illness by her daughter Elizabeth, 
Countess Dowager of Clare. She lost her consciousness two days 
before her death ; and the last words she was heard to utter before 
the lethargy came on, were, “ How shall I do to be thankful? How 
shall I do to praise my God?” 

She was celebrated after her death not merely in funeral sermons, 
but with “in memoriam” verses and anagrams, in all the quaint 
fashion of those days : 

“ The noble soul described here 
Was one to God and man most dear; 
Who in devotion had no peer— 
The great, good Lady Mary Vere.” 

We have preferred coniining our notice of these volumes to a sum- 
mary of one of the lives contained in them. Others of the biogra- 
phies are more closely connected with the great public events of the 
time, but that of Lady Vere may be taken, with fair allowance for 
the inevitable effects of difference of character, as a tolerably exact 
type of the Puritan lady of the higher classes in that society which 
some writers have imagined to be only marked by clownish fana- 
ticism. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND.* 

Wuy a garland? It is a very nice little selection of poems made 
with much discrimination and knowledge, and not a little insight 
into children’s tastes—though this is perhaps more doubtful—but 
why a garland? We object in the name of the children for whom 
it is meant rather than our own. The little girls may not mind ask- 
ing for their “garland,” when they want their books; they early 
learn audacity in the way of facing sentimental ideas. But we hope 
the book is meant for boys also, small and big, and we are quite sure 
they will use any circumlocution rather than ask to have their “ gar- 
land” out. “It is such a foolish word,” they will think ; and the 
request is sure to go in the form, “ Please, mamma, may I have my 
poetry-book ?” No boy of proper shyness will articulate the real 
title of the book without awkwardness and shame. 
them to this kind of chronic embarrassment? What is the use of 
calling a selection of poems a “ garland.” It is the only trace about 
the book of the unreal literary notions which used to characterize 
the juvenile literature of our early days, when everything put into 
the “ hands of youth” was adapted to form “its tender mind to the 
ways of virtue,” and when even the highly elaborate jokes in verse with 
which we were entertained—as for example, young Jim’s misadven- 
ture with his shoulder of mutton and batter-pudding—were carefully 
adapted to impress some didactic lesson in favour of patience or 

honesty, or other cardinal virtue, on our infant minds. ; 
There is nothing of this kind in Mr. Patmore’s tasteful selection 
which, except its title, partakes a good deal of the old-fashioned meta- 
hor of those days when children were quite prepared to receive a new 
k with a little formal speech from the parental giver, to the effect 
that he or she was thereby twining a wreath of flowers round the 
mental brow of the child which he or she trusted might prove to be 
a wreath of immortelles. But we don’t do this kind of thing now-a- 
days, and it is a pity when the only considerable flaw in the work is a 
false title, which is always staring you in the face. We say the only 
considerable flaw, for we do not think that Mr. Patmore has applied 
avery perfect test in determining by individual experiment in every 
case what would or would not “ actually please intelligent children.” 
If you can catch your independent and normal child, and try them all 
on him, it is all very well. But, besides the profound remark that 
children differ, it is very necessary to remember that many of them 
are so full of love of approbation, that they are extremely likely to 
feel a superficial and temporary interest in whatever pleases any one of 
their elders who reads it to them. A man of judgment and experi- 
ence in children, would be far safer in deducing from that experience 
a general impression of the qualities in poetry which most attract 








* The Children’s Garland from the best Poets. Selected and arranged by | Coventry 
ore. Maemillan. 


But why put | 


children, and judging by that, than in putting every individual piece 
through so very precarious a test as the particular impressions it 
might happen to make on the varying temperament of special 
children, 
It is not very hard to lay down a few of the characteristics which 
attract and repel children in poetry. ‘They cannot bear as a rule any- 
| thing sentimental,—se//-conscious emotion in any shape. They do 
not like much luxuriance of fancy, which they call “stuff.” They 
like simplicity above everything—a certain narrative and external 
interest, if possible—the points, whatever they are, sharp, and 
| strongly made—humour as much as you please—plenty of buoyaney 
| and vitality—and a melody on the very surface, and not needing to 
| be extricated by the art of the reader. Mr, Patmore has been ex- 
| ceedingly wise in including so many of the “Old Ballads” in the 
| volume; that is his strong point. The children will turn to these, 
especially to the partially comic ones, with the greatest avidity. 
“King John and the Abbot of Canterbury,” “ Allan-a-Dale,” “The 
Children in the Wood,” and all of the same kind are perfectly adapted 
tothe purpose. They have quaint life and humour, and a simple sort of 
melody—not always very perfect—but this is not a first point with 
children, The “Suffolk Miracle,” however, is a little ghastly and 
terrifying, and like Hood’s “ Eugene Aram,” ought never to be put 
| into the hands of a sensitive-minded child. ‘Tennyson’s “ Lord of 
| Burleigh” is, we believe, a great favourite with precocious girls; but 
it is not a very good child’s piece. The Poet Laureate’s “ Sleeping 
Beauty,” on the other hand, is written with a true air of boyish fun, 
which will render it a great favourite with all children, “ intelligent” 
or not. The delight with which children read of the general awaken- 
ing of the palace after its hundred years’ sleep is better for them 
than any premature insight into ideas or emotions : 
“ The hedge broke in, the banner blew, 
The butler drank, the steward scrawled, 
The fire shot up, the marten flew, 
The parrot screamed, the peacock squalled. 
The maid and page renewed their strife 
The palace banged and buzzed and clackt, 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract!” 

That is something like food for children, —something they can enjoy 
in childhood as they can never enjoy it again: and intentionally to with- 
hold anything of that nature from them would be an impiety. But 
what can Mr. Patmore mean by introducing the Poet Laureate’s 
“ Dora” into his book? If children do like that sort of thing, they 
shouldn’t be allowed to have it. Even the “ Lord of Burleigh” is a 
shade too mature and self-conscious for them. 

[t is on the side of sentiment and the poetry of nature that we think 
Mr. Patmore has rather overshot his mark. Mr. Monckton Milnes’s 
musical little poem, “1 wandered by the brookside, I wandered by 
the mill,” is not the kind of thing for children, and we miss some 
which we know to be enerally great favourites with children, 
though the sentiment is Bs kind to be appreciated still more deeply 
in later years. For example, we do not think that the selections 
from Wordsworth are very happily chosen. There is a profound 
simplicity about Wordsworth, a borish simplicity in his pleasures, a 
brightness in his subjects, a complete freedom from even that kind of 
morbidness which is natural to youth,—a sparkling freshness of 
thought, and direct impulse to teach and “improve” the occasion 
|about him, when he is didactic, which has rightly guided Mr. Pat- 
|more’s instinct to select from him somewhat largely. But then 
there is also a deep meditativeness, a transcendental reflectiveness, 
which is anything but suitable to children, and which renders him 
far more the poet of the old than of the young. Still there is much 
in his poems that is admirably suited to children, especially the rather 
quaint pieces, like “Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” which we are glad 
| to see Mr. Patmore has taken. But why has he omitted the most 
| suitable of all, and the most universally liked by children of an 
| piece that touches in any degree on sentiment, “ We are seven,” pm | 
| yet inserted the “ Seven Sisters of Binnorie,” which is not remarkable 
| either for its Wordsworthian beauty or for its suitability to children ? 
| 'The sense of an undivided home-feeling, as connecting both the living 
| and the dead, which underlies “ We are seven,” is one of the strongest 
|and most real in children’s minds. We remember that it was even 
‘adopted in the “Enfield Speaker” of our early days, when Words- 
worth’s fame was scarcely so well established as it now is. It seems 
a mistaken judgment to have included so many pieces hinging on the 
sentiments of lovers, and to have left out this, which touches one of 
the deepest chords in a child’s heart. 

With regard to natural beauty, again, the choice is, we think, not 
quite severe enough in its demand of simplicity. Shakspeare’s and 
Milton’s uature-poems are quite too luxuriant and complex for 
children. A child never admires a rich and varied landscape. It 
delights in streams, a hill, a little secluded valley—something its 
mind can grasp. Mr. Tennyson’s “ Brook” is a poem after a child’s 
own heart, with the exception of one or two lines here and there. 
But few children will really care for this of Milton’s, though they may 
assert that they do: 











“ ON MAY MORNING, 

““Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May, that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 





’ And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” 
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On the whole, however, we must thank Mr. Patmore for a very de- | century, when the Danes scoured the land, burning and breaking up 
lightful book, and caniiot describe it better than in the exquisite little | everywhere. Much as we owe to the mixed races who have made 








poem of Blake’s, which heads the collection : England what it is, every separate occupation appeared for the time 
“THE CHILD AND THE PIPER. to undo all the progress that had been painfully built up. It should 
“ Piping down the valleys wild, never be forgotten that the great writers of Anglo-Saxon times—Bede, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, Ceedmon, and Aleuin—belong to the centuries before Alfred. The 
On a cloud I saw a child, Danes brought us the stuff of which men are made, but they para. 
And he, laughing, said to me, lyzed learning and trade. What little thought still lived was ab. 

“* Pipe a song about a lamb,’ sorbed in Dunstan’s ecclesiastical struggles. 
So I piped with merry cheer ; With the Norman Conquest we come into a new region of facts 
‘ Piper, pipe that song again,’ and ideas. Feudalism, chivalry, scholasticism, are the great land. 
So I piped, he wept to hear, marks of the later middle ages. The picture of the condition of 
“* Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, England under its Norman kings is not altogether a pleasant one, 
Sing thy songs of happy cheer.’ An upper class of soldiers is certainto weigh heavily on yeoman and 
So I sang the same again, peasant, and the best that can be said is, that the Normans were 
While he wept with joy to hear. pone not much worse than the Saxon and Danish nobles had 
“¢ Piper, sit thee down and write een, while the Norman legislature and police were infinitely better, 
In a book that all may read.’ To say, as Mr. Wright does in one place, that “ the law of the land 
So he vanish’d from my sight ; was a mere nominal institution” during a great part of the middle 
And I pluck’d a hollow reed, ages, is certainly much too strong. Monsters like Robert de Bel- 
And I made a rural pen, lesme—who impaled men and women in bloody sport, and squeezed out 
And I stain’d the water clear, his godson’s eyes at the font—are exceptional features in any society ; 
And I wrote my happy songs if they were otherwise it could not exist. Under Stephen and during 
Every child may joy to hear.” Richard the First’s absence from England, and for some time during 
~ the minority of Henry the Third, England was in a state of anarchy, 
DOMESTIC MANNERS IN THE MIDDLE AGES.* But the right of private war was never recognized by our kings, 


Mr. Wright and Mr. Fairholt were pretty certain to produce a work and if the temptations to crime were constantly stronger than the 
. « - . / “ - « . . . *.* ° . 
= |correctives, a main cause of this lay in the very conditions of society, 


of some value between them, and they have actually brought out one |- . : : - : 

Cary ar - Gieotll tasntiteh tn the bichest dese on well os ie 1 turbulence of armed retainers before soldiers were introduced, 
bog le eet Geis ents tae Ya scat thcell Oc: ancenahe in the many miles of bad road and desolate country, and in the un- 
coe or o aoe je a ‘ I 4), }eertainty of justice, when the police was badly organized, and the 

a sound knowledge of our early history as a nation, and the growth cuties 1a telnet aniiieaten emai “Seahawk dame cima 
of law and liberty and the compass of medixval thought begin to be a sie aie tens all eal iets eineminiaie Gian eA <y mb 
understood in their true relations tous. But outside actual history candies Satta oot then hendiniie andi ean. aalien blunte i 
j » Ve al retare? daily hfe , »e um 14 t ‘ S, é aasmMi s é ati tec 
lies the vast domain of our ancestors’ daily life. What houses they is ces es ae th eek Wana aekaneintinen tea 
built, how they dressed, their furniture, their food, and their amuse- eat. He cas hee eee, seieadae tamantal . 
ments have hitherto been matters known only to antiquarians, and sailiams sate taney thn Cheaenent Ghaaall : dah te ees ot aati 
may now be studied from their own words and pictures cleverly put bere pty ea fren. adier tideaeh @ > Mak eee yopulati ~ 
ogether. It is important not to overrate knowledge of this sort. |{°'s“ Bee aes bg ee | a 
ae . — . : , ef: had probably doubled between the battles of Hastings and of Creey, 
Common cant about progress in the nineteenth century will never sll Tied: it, iaiientien i same beaks th ae eek ino teal 

: Se “ eu  eaeeie tile a stinctio race » *xist as a fa 
= a > ae a The was allowed to petrify in our legal institutions. Mr. Wright is a 
aalonal sear Brogan: ip melt nec, weeetlnges ad ea little used, | little too fond of quoting from French romances in a book on English 
ee A le eines eal = ls bad. The life, after all. is more |S0Ci¢ty- Now, romances are at best uncertain materials for history. 
cotton Sateries unknown, ens vents Sad. iho Ste, ster ait, © Mele hn sve office constructed out of old materials which reflect the 
than meat, and the mind than dress and dinners. Nevertheless an wow ean aie Ces Gee tame siaeinel ner al wor Re 
essentially sound book on domestic manners, such as this of Mr. ages oe aly lle ana ite Sema Gils te Roce a 
he tigat'y, com eemncely fail to impress some of the most important loyalty; they give a nitive voint of view at times when the level of 
results of history upon the reader. It shows incidentally the un- ~ ama A Riayee Saatadltnpeies | Th 4 loubt. | I free! 
: . Saat ae . a furopean culture was unequal. ey may, no doubt, be used freely 

, of civilization that connects us with our fathers, a nd, “Bone as Aesege ~ it. 
en ee po ~ nlc ~tghenetoonge yer ae wale 8 to indicate or to corroborate a conclusion, but they are insufficient 
: a ae “Iho 1 “9” «jin themselves. Mr. Wright, of course takes them with proper abate- 
essentials of humanity, the heart and thought, but little trifles of sion Sick 06 fete Geel ak Ola Rell tied the diene ct ciel 
fashion and tricks of circumstance have been curiously alike in all | pee & "ee sided "Siena ter tetas. 7 y 
guard his readers against one-sidedness. Here, for instance, it is, 


ces. And when we have done justice to the real greatness of the A : . - 
a8 ; i we think, evident that national wealth and increase cannot coexist 
with universal oppression and lawlessness. On the other hand, 


dead who ons order out of chaos, and transmitted society to us, 
in another important point, Mr. Wright, from taking a wider 


we may still derive hope for our future from the small but certain 

advance that has been made in certain departments of ethics, such as | eons Pa tae he difficul eet of tI 

h ses fw seal on i Lenieel aclense We have range, has arrived at just conciusions on the difficult subject of the 

She position of women, as well a0 in physical stionce. © Hare lrelations of the sexes. Mr. Kenelm Digby, looking at the spirit of 

roped painfully towards the light, but our path, taking it all in all, | )- rage sg oe? “a. Digg Parente 

o ? y ght, bu _ ® * Ichivalrous romances and the legends of the saints, imagined that 
|faith and purity were especial characteristics of the middle ages. 


has been onwards. 
It is curious to see how many words of common use were derived | ; : : - ; : 
"Tt: | Mr. Wright gives the other side of the picture. In times when houses 
were small, men and women lived of necessity very much in common, 


by the Anglo-Saxons from a Latin original. ‘ Ore,” pitcher, from | 
and the lady received visitors in her bedroom. In the lack of literary 


“urceus ;” “disc,” dish, from “discus ;” “ e6e,” cook, from “coquus ;” 
are as unmistakable as “candel”’ from “candela,” and “ pund,” | ~~ ma | etek ine ew he aveat pleasures of the dav. 
pound, from “pondus ;” while the names of vegetables, trees, and jemployment, eating and ¢ rinking were the great pleasures of the day. 
nr ee. 1 . “ 9 te ee > , « | Soldiers trained in the licence of camps, and many thousands of idle men, 
flowers—* cawl,” cabbage, from “ caulis,” which is still preserved in | Paget , Sieg rest 
colewort and lifower: “‘ resdic.” radish. from “radix.” > Mr, [or mere men of letters who had taken orders to secure a sustenance ant 
olewort and cauliflower ; “ redic,” radish, from “‘ radix,” not as Mr. | ; . ’ eanletr aout mined 
F : : ee chet Mlhge™ pc a - »» | were shut out from marriage, formed the tone of society and mixec 
Wright rather oddly surmises, from “ raphanus ;” and “ mor-beam, . le See , ee 
eellceneies : «“ ” ‘ . with women who had neither principle nor education to restrain them 
the mulberry-tree, from “ morus ;” are a few among many specimens | -. - = “tag si daha 
. . : - en cops. PY : from the vice which opportunity, idleness, and temptation recom- 
of the permanence of Roman horticulture. The only question would il Mila einiten dm Meieaee Giadt te dies tale teenies de 
seem to be, whether these words may not have been derived from jmen aS. SA TORE Cos mes Con & peas See lnvenmen Co 
4; ¢ : er . hommes,” says a French lady, and the saying has its historical evi- 
Augustine and his followers, rather than from the Romanized popula- dense Vir. Kenclen Diater tna canfeended whet existed iu nares 28 
tion which the Saxons found here. But words of common use are |) 4) oh oht with the echieadie tate nace Wak the deme 
more likely to have been preserved by a subject population than in- |~ = as Bape I ‘ | weer 
troduced by foreign missionaries. Again, many of the Latin words oes for something nobler and purer than could be met with, 
. =o ° a ae a gs: ~ |which chivalrous romances and conventual foundations reflect, did 
in Anglo-Saxon are Latin also in Welsh, as, for instance, among those - : Saget 
actually mere the way for gradual elevation. Chaucer’s women 


we have quoted, dysgl, cég, canwyll, punt, cawl, rhuddigl, and mor- | . : \ 
inp. Maes. e pelt - y?. . | were replaced by the noble matrons of the Commonwealth times, by 
wydden, or, in fact, seven out of eight. We thus obtain a firm |‘ - : . ¥ "9 


sgl, 
. ? . : . la Mrs. hinso f ‘airfax. 
starting-point by knowing that the Saxon conquerors of England - 8 ae and a - ady F rive aa t a? 
entered upon the inheritance of Roman civilization, at least, in | e have dwelt upon these points in preference to quo ing stew 
its inferior parts. The remedies of the Saxon pharmacopeia, which | Mr. Wright's interesting text, because me title pee so re a signs 
ar - . . | mis r, : is an excelle : : sdiseval manners 
Mr. Wright has not touched upon in this volume, were also derived agers His book ¥ "1 pire _ h - ‘08 song _ in 5 fe a 
from the nostrums of Roman practice. A thought will show how |'0 Wh#tever Is outward and visible, ut It Coes no Hy Mr Wriekt 
curiously-mixed the life of Saxon-England during the sixth century _ — - mr a “ on ts — _— Ite 
must have been. A subject British population, with its native super- |*S ouutted all mention of the Church ag os “ a wae 
stitions coloured by Christianity, the long-haired Germanic con- needless to show that a book which passes without notice the piety 
querors worshipping Odin in groves outside the towns, Roman jot Anselm, the self-devotion of the first followers of Francis, 4 
one a sos . ° ° aree charities « pre ¢ . ale » enirit the 
streets, basilicas and baths, traditions of Roman law blending with j large charities that covered England with hospitals, t 1 spi it that 
Teutonic practice, and the old Roman guilds handing down the |™de a scldier like Robert de Bossu and a statesman like Richard 
secrets of Roman mennfiehuses and commerce. Nor must we ex- |4¢ Luci retire into the cloister, and the religious fury of the Crusades, 
clude Augustine and his fellows from the rank of civilizers; they does not cover the larger or better part of medieval sentiment. 
renewed the old connexion with the Continent, restored literature, | But.again much outward life was bound up with the services of the 
and probably introduced the organ, and ommed architecture But j Latin Church. Its bells called the faithful morning and evening - 
. . id . “re . =° > . e - e = . 4 he . } es hi > Hi > * « 1 } “q io »? 2 
this otantine civilization was almost extinguished during the ninth |Pryers Its architecture, music, sculptures, and paintings were the 
Sy : . real art of the times for which the brain was inventive and the hand 
A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in Engiand during the Middle Ages. ‘toil-worn: its mysteries were the drama, as its mock-feasts were the 


By Thomas Wright, F.S.A., &e. With Mlustrations by F. W. Fairholt, Esq., F.S.A. “aly liberti 
London: Chapman ‘and Mall. P —— farce of the populace; and the charter of English liberties was read 
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within church walls to the sturdy worshippers whose arms had con- | 

uered freedom. A local tyrant or scamp might be denounced from the | 
English altar of the twelfth century, as an Irish landlord or a “ gos- | 

ler” may still be in Galway or Tipperary; and rioters might be | 
Prought to the church porch to be scourged into Christian life and | 
quiet behaviour. The sham sentiment of modern reactions, Puseyite | 
or ultramontane, has tried to cast a dishonest gloss over these secular | 
aspects of religion, and to represent the world as subjugated by a| 
sickly faith like their own, when in reality the spiritual life of Becket’s | 
and Stephen Langton’s contemporaries was the healthy and broad | 
materialism of uneducated men, who carried their natures and habits 
with them into the service of the sanctuary. Religion gained in | 
width of culture, society in a tone of Christian idealism, and the | 
whole mixed order separated into new forms of life, when God’s good 
time came. We are far from blaming Mr. Wright if he has not 
chosen to grapple with so vast a subject. Guly in the interests of 
his readers who are not as learned as himself, and in the interests of 
his book, to which we hope and predict permanent success, it is im- 
ortant that those who read it should take it for what it really is, an 
interesting and good view of medisval manners, and not as a history 
of early thought and feeling. But its best recommendation will be 


to be seen and read. 


LIVES OF WITS AND HUMORISTS.* 

READING an anecdote biography is very like making a dinner off 
force-meat; the stuff may be very good in itself, and very well 
put together, but its use is to flavour more solid food, and a meal of 
it ean produce nothing but indigestion. Mere stories, however true 
or carefully selected, can never give a reader an idea of his subject’s 
character, for all the springs of action, the thousand cireumstances 
and impulses, and accidents of training, which explain and justify a 
man’s career, cannot be described by anecdotes. An idea may indeed 
be given through them of external and obvious peculiarities. We 
understand Vespasian, for example, chiefly through little historiettes, 
and first-rate story-tellers, like Horace Walpole and Velse, do also 
contrive to give us sowe notion of the scene amidst which the inci- 
dents they narrate occurred. But, in ordinary hands, anecdotes are 
to biography what the complexion is to the face—an all-important 
articular in description, but in itself conveying no idea of a man’s 
eatures. “ Well,” says Mrs. ——, in Lady Theresa Lewis’s novel, 
“The Semi-detached House,” “ it is not very like John, to be sure, 
but then it was taken for him, and the buttons are so exact ;” and 
that praise is just what an anecdote biography usually deserves. Mr. 
Timbs has done his best with the dozen of wits and humorists whom | 
he has selected—Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the two Colmans, 
Sheridan, Porson, Sydney Smith, T. Hook, and H. and J. Smith— 
and his special subject favours the method he has been induced to 
adopt. It is not possible, as some unhappy man tried, to write a 
biography of Napoleon in three or four hundred stories, but it is 
very possible to give the flavour of any man’s wit, and even the tone 
of his mind in the same number of isolated aneedotes. Modern wit, 
with some very marked exceptions, is apt to embody itself in anec- 
dote, but then the collector should confine himself to the stories 
which really illustrate the mental power he describes. Everything 
beyond this is surplusage, belonging properly to the analytical bio- 
grapher, a character which it is waste of time for the aneedote-monger 
to assume. The following political story, for example, tells just as 
well in its detached form : 

“Upon Sheridan’s return to town, he hastened to aid his friend Fox on the 
hustings at Westminster, where he had to encounter the cool personalities of 
Horne Tooke. Among other sallies of his splenetic humour, is is related that 
Mr. Fox having, upon one occasion, retired from the hustings, and left to She- 
ridan the task of addressing the multitude, Tooke remarked, that such was 
always the practice of quack doctors, who, whenever they quitted the stage 
themselves, made it a rule to leave their merry-andrews behind.” 

Or this: 

“ The new Drury-lane Theatre, built within twelve months, was opened 
October 10, 1812, under the superintendence of Mr. Whitbread, with a 
prologue by Lord Byron. ‘The advertisement of the committee for an ocea- 
sional address, gave rise to the Rejected Addresses, the celebrated jeux d'esprit | 
of James and Horace Smith, in most successful imitation of the poets of | 
the day. 

“ Mr. Whitbread sent in a poem for this laurel crown: like the rest, it | 
chiefly turned on allusions to the Phenix. ‘ But,’ said Sheridan to a convi- 
vial party at Mr. Rogers's, ‘ Whitbread made more of this bird than | 
any of them. He entered into particulars, and described its wings, beak, | 
tail, &c.; in short it was a poulterer’s description of a Pheenix !’” 
But this paragraph is wretchedly out of place, and conveys, besides, 
in its necessarily brief form, a false impression : 

“Tt was in the Session of 1794, on the question of the treaty with the 
King of Sardinia, that Mr. Canning made his first appearance as an orator | 
in the House. From the political faith in which he had been age ed 
under the very eyes of Mr. Sheridan, who had long been the friend of his 
family, and at whose home he generally passed his college vacations, the | 
line that he was to take in the House of Commons seemed already marked | 

| 





out for him; and Mr. Sheridan went so far as to announce the accession 
which his own party was about to receive in the talents of his companion 
and friend. Whether this and other friendships formed by Mr. Canning at 
the University, had any share in alienating him from the political creed 
which he may not have adopted from choice, or whether he was startled at 
the idea of appearing for the first time in the world, as the announced pupil 
and friend of a person, marked, both by the vehemence of his politics and 
the irregularities of his life—or whether he saw the difficulties of rising 
under the shadowing branches of the Whig aristocracy, who had kept 
sueh men as Burke and Sheridan out of the Cabinet—which of these 
motives it was that now decided the choice of Canning can scarcely be 
now determined. But it is certain that he decided in favour of the 
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| affect him even to tears. 





Minister of Toryism; and after a friendly and candid explanation to 
Sheridan of the reasons and feelings that had urged him to this step, he 
entered into terms with Mr. Pitt, and was by him immediately brought into 
Parliament. Nevertheless, his first political lessons were derived from 
sources too sacred to his young admiration to be forgotten; and they 
enabled him to infuse some of the spirit of the times into the body which 
he had thus joined.” 
Sheridan’s life, though a favourite one with collectors, does not bear 
telling in paragraphs,—the character was too composite and too much 
iieoneel by politics and the rush of surrounding events. Each 
anecdote wants a glossary, a requirement as fatal to good story- 
telling as to good poetry, and when we have read them all we have 
not so good an icea of the man as is conveyed in the following 
couplet : 
“ Good at a Fight, but better at a Play, 
God-like in Giving—but the Devil to Pay !” 
By the way, Mr. Timbs might as well bave mentioned that the lines 
on Sheridan’s funeral are at last supposed to have been written by 
Moore, and it is not easy to imagine that anybody else can have pro- 
duced the first two addressed to George the Fourth : 
“No not for the wealth of all those that despise thee, 
Though that would make Europe's whole opulence mine.” 


The account of James and Horace Smith, again, told in this 
fashion, reads like a collection of newspaper miscellanea, The brothers 
achieved a great reputation in society, but their sayings are seldom 
worth preserving, and their writings—the “ Rejected Addresses” of 
course excepted—are of a very inferior order of humour. Puns 
made up the bulk of their wit, and Mr. Brough used to put into a 
single extravaganza more and better puns than they ever uttered in 
their lives. ‘Theodore Hook fares better, but his wit does not boil 
well; it wants space, and demands prolixity. Taking stories out 
of “ Gilbert Gurney” is like taking .he raisins out of a plum-pudding— 
they are not bad, but they are incomparably better mixed up with the 
edibles they are intended to flavour. The humour of “ Jack Brag,” 
for instance, flows through the whole volume, and consists not in this 
or that touch, but in the delineation of a preposterous yet natural 
character who, under every variety of circumstances, does the most 
absurd thing possible, yet the very thing you would expect such a 
man todo. What sort of an aneedote does Mr. Timbs call this : 

“The room was becoming excessively hot: the first specimen of the 
punch was handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, and then, exclaiming 
that he was stifled, flung his glass through the window. Coleridge rose, 
with the aspect of a benignant patriarch, and demolished another pane : 
the example was followed generally; the window was a wreck in an 
instant; the kind host was farthest from his mark, and his goblet made 
havoe of the chandelier. The roar of laughter subsided on Theodore’s re- 
sumption of the song, and window and chandelier, and the peculiar shot of 
each individual destroyer, were wondrously commemorated, This is 
described as a remarkable witty display: it certainly must have been 
improvized, since the destructive climax could not have been foreseen or 
anticipated.” 

That is not a specimen of TLook’s power, but merely an assertion 
that he exhibited it on one particular oceasion, and no more illustrates 
him than the general remark that he could improvise admirably, 
Foote, of course, comes off best of all, His wit was exactly of the 
style which tells best in a jest-book, quick, simple, and slightly 
vulgar, while his life was a series of acted anecdotes All strong 
acids keep well, and Foote’s real nature is best shown in stories like 
these : 

“ Murphy was repeating to Foote some remarks by Garrick of Lacey's 
love of money as a mere attempt to cover his own stinginess by throwing 
it on his fellow patentee—when it was asked, why on earth didn’t Garrick 
take the beam out of his own eye before attacking the mote in other people's, 
‘ He is not sure,’ replied Foote, ‘of selling the timber.’ ” 

‘A mercantile man of Foote’s acquaintance had written a poem, and 
exacted a promise that Foote would listen to it; but he ‘ dropped off before 
the end of the first pompous line,‘ Hear me, O Pheebus, and ye Muses 
‘ Pray, pray be attentive, Mr. Foote.’ ‘I am,’ said Foote; ‘nine 


mine !” 
and one are ten; go on!” 

“ Holland, the actor, of Drary-lane theatre, was the son of a baker, and 
became a pupil of Garrick, He died suddenly, and Foote being a leyatee, 
as well as one of the bearers appointed by Holland's will, attended the 
corpse to the family vault at Chiswick, which so subdued his vivacity as to 
On his return to town, however, he called in at 
the Bedford Coffee-house, where an acquaintance inquiring as to his paying 
the last tribute to his friend Holland, he replied: ‘ Yes poor fellow! 1 have 
just seen him shoved into the family oven !’” 

“ Foote had attacked some pretentious person for his characteristic foible. 
‘Why do you attack my weakest part ?’ asked the assailed, ‘ Did I ever 
say anything about your head ?’ replied Foote.” 

“Hugh Kelly was mightily boasting of the power he had as a reviewer 
of distributing literary reputation to any extent. ‘Don't be too prodigal 
of it,’ Foote quietly interposed, ‘or you may have none for yourself.” 

“Garrick’s puppet-show showed virtue rewarded, and common-place 
thoughts concealed by high-flown words; settled Goldsmith's sentimental 
comedy, and laughed at Garrick’s Stratford Jubilee. Foote proposed a paste- 
board imitation. ‘ Pray, sir, are your punpets to be as large as life?’ asked 
a lady of fashion. ‘Oh dear, madame, no,’ replied Foote, ‘ net much above 
the size of Garrick.’ But the Marquis of Stafford interposed: the two 
managers met at hisdoor. ‘ What is it, war or peace ?’ said Garrick, ‘Oh, 
peace by all means!’ replied Foote, and he kept his word. But Foote kept 
in the Puppet-Show a whimsical imitation of Garrick refusing to engage in 
his company Mr. Panch’s wife Joan.” 

“ When Foote heard of Sir Francis Blake Delaval’s death, the shock of 
losing so intimate a friend had such an effect on his spirits that he burst 
into tears, retired to his room, and saw no company for: two days ; the third 
day, Jewel, his treasurer, calling in upon him, he asked him, with swollen 
eves, what time the burial would be? ‘ Not till next week, sir,’ replied the 
other, ‘as I hear the surgeons are first to dissect his head.’ This Jast word 
recovered Foote’s fancy, and, repeating it with some surprise, he asked 
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‘And what will they get there? I am sure,’ said he, ‘I have known poor 
Frank these five-and-twenty years, and I never could find anything in it.’” 

But let any reader compare this collection of incidents and good 
sayings with Forster’s biographical essay, and then decide which is 
the most enjoyable. It is Tike eating apples and flour instead of an 
apple-pie. The absence of arrangement cannot spoi! Foote’s sayings 
any more than rawness can spoil apples, but every taste beyond a 
schoolboy’s will prefer the prepared comestible. The Lives of Wits 
and Humourists may serve to pass away an hour as well as any other 
scrapbook, but as a contribution to literature it is not worthy of 
Mr. Timbs’s really remarkable ability as a chiffonnier. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW ON SECULARISM.* 
THE Westminster Review for this quarter contains a startling, and in 
many ways remarkable, article on the progress and position of 
English Secularism. It is written in the half-scofling Voltairean tone 
now so rare among thinkers, and which to men who think human life 
the most worthy, if not the most intricate of problems, is so inde 
scribably offensive, but it is full of facts, many of which demand a 
careful examination. The writer’s proposition is, that “a large mi- 
nority of the English working-classes,” including most of its repre- 
presentative men, are Secularists, and he defines Secularism thus ; 

“Tts followers regard this world as the be-all and the end-all, 
and man as the highest form of existence. There may be other 
worlds; but as they do not know, they think it presumptuous to 
affirm them, and a waste of energy to live for them; there may be 
higher beings than man, but if so they shroud themselves in mystery, 
leave us unaided in weakness, and break not the eternal silence in 
reply to our prayers, so that to worship them is to give reality to 
dreams, and unphilosophically to project from ourselves an imaginary 
perfection, call it Deity, and strive to grow like it.” 

Of course with the belief in God disappears that in the immor- 


jand be done with it all ? 


a period of hybernation. Then it became a ‘ Free Protestant Association 
or Rational and Moral Reform Society ;’ then ‘ the Alliance,’ teaching ‘the 
religion of action,’ and seeking ‘the ennoblement of man.’ with ‘ one legis. 
lature common to all nations and people ;’ then a ‘ Universal Free Church,’ 
with prayers and lectures, and its service so arranged that the praying 
members knew their time and the non-praying members knew when the 
prayers would end and the lectures begin; then, lastly, a secular society, 
whose working power we believe to be at present nearly embodied in one 
honest, shrewd, painstaking artisan.” 

Many Secularists, too, have gone off to Spiritualism, and the Spi- 
ritual Telegraph, circulated chiefly among the working men of the 
north, on whom also secularism has the fiercest hold. 

We have stated the writer’s case very nearly in his own words, 
and even so stated we cannot regard it with any approach to alarm, 
That any considerable number of men should entertain such views 
even for atime, is of course, to all minds which can rise for a mo- 
ment above this present life, matter of personal pain. Atheism, 
even if it were true, would still be the saddest of beliefs, for it 
leaves man only the highest brute imprisoned in the grasp of a 
power, call it chance, or nature, or fate, or what you will, which is 
stronger than he, and which is as often malignant as it is kindly, 
Its logical termination is suicide, whenever the body is permanently 
afflicted. Why bear an incurable complaint, or go on toiling in 
hopeless poverty, or enduring irksome but unavoidable labour, or 
wearied to death with unsatisfied desires? Even admitting, for the 
sake of argument, that the morals can have a foundation other than the 
righteous will of God—and it is an enormous admission—what is the 
reason for continued endurance ? In another column we have related 
Miss Cobbe’s experience among workhouse hospitals, a horrible record 
of human misery. Way, if Secularism be sound, should all that. suf. 
fering be endured, as it so frequently is, with a meek patience, which 
seems to human observers slavish, though perhaps to higher eyes some- 
thing infinitely noble. If we are animals, why not die when convenient, 
The Buddhist, who was a Secularist three 





tality of the soul, in the religious basis of morality, and generally in | thousand years before Mr. Holyoake was born, and who consequently 


everything of a spiritual character. ‘The followers of this unlovely 
creed, the writer says, are spread through the country, hold meetings 


| 


has never advanced since, draws just that conclusion, and whenever life 
| becomes intolerable, just provides for his family and quietly kills him- 


in London, Glasgow, Liverpool, Rochdale, Oldham, Leeds, Sheffield, | ..1¢ And why not, if his creed be true, and his continued existence a 


Bradford, Halifax, Devonport, Ashton, and other towns, assemble 
just outside Huddersfield to the number of 5000 every June, and 

ave some kind of shifting organization and coherence. They main- | 
tain three papers, the Counsellor, Barker's Review, and the National 
Reformer, the latter apparently the most violent, its position being | 
that “ the belief in God is an Atlas of error on whose broad shoulders | 


rests a world of immoralities,” and its conductors strike the word | 


clear misfortune to himself or to others? But though this state of 
feeling is, as we said, painful to all who think this life a mere fragment 
of a far greater and nobler eycle of existence, it is no matter for alarm. 
The day when a negative creed might have seized on the mass is 
rapidly passing away. So far from Secularism spreading in England, 
it is decreasing, and only seems formidable because it has become 
conscious of its own existence. A hundred years ago a third of the 


« Fy) . . “i : - ; ; 
God” out even of quoted poetry : | population were Secularists, men who lived without a thought of 


“ Bryant has a good verse : 
* Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But Error, wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies amidst her worshippers.’ 
Lest it should lend countenance to the mistaken ‘ God-idea,’ the second line 
is altered into— 
* Surely eternal years are hers.’ 

Truth may be external, but God cannot be permitted to have a momentary 
poetical existence.” | 
A practice in which the expression of Atheism seems to reach its | 
climax, the theistic belief being treated as not only unsound, but | 
actually mischievous, and which is beyond the ideas of the majority even | 
of Secularists, who generally deny without hating. Holyoake, for ex- | 
ample, puts Ais Atheism, complete as it may be, on a totally different | 
basis : 

“ God cannot be a First Cause, all cause is bifold. God cannot be a 
power, that is, an attribute of matter and never impersonal. It cannot be 
a spirit, that is the negation of matter, the negation of all we know. It 
cannot be light, light is subject to law. It cannot be intelligence, that 
grows, and has conditions of development. It cannot be consciousness, that 
is human. It cannot be love, that is a personal attribute called forth by | 
external and relative objects. It cannot bea principle, that is either a ma- 
terial force or alogical rule. God is the eternal, unanswered Why? to | 
which no man has replied. It presses upon us the universal question to | 
which there is no answer in life. It met the first man, it seems likely to 
perplex the last. It is the Infinite Enigma which no Sphinx has solved; 
the solemn and sublime Mystery, which we die to find out.” 


In other words, he neither affirms nor denies, but simply con- 
fesses ignorance while seeming to disbelieve, and this is the condi- 
tion of the majority of his followers. The Reasoner, which expressed 
these views, had once a circulation of 3500, and their more idoat ex- 
pouent, the National Reformer, rose to 7800, but has since materially 
declined ; for one of the difficulties of Secularism is its inability to 
maintain any organization whatever. Like all purely negative here- 
sies, with the exception of the Chinese form of Buddhism, it has a 
tendency to split into endless subdivisions : 

“ Almost every secular society has a history of change more curious than 
that of the Vicar of Bray. It alters its name, it modifies its rules, it widens or 
narrows its aims, The one peculiarity which the Vicar, through all his 
transformations, possessed, was that ‘ Whatsoever king should reign, he'd 
still be Vicar of Bray;’ and the one peculiarity which a secular society 
possesses in each of its metamorphoses, is that it is always in opposition. In 
Bradford, it has a chameleon nature. In London, the different members 
of the body war with one another, so that a metropolitan life is impos- 
sible, and the fable of Menenius Agrippa and St. Paul receives a modern 
illustration. In Manchester, it has passed from death to life, and from life 
to death again, many a time, and at present is dead, though the materials 
for organization are more abundant than ever. The history of the Liver- 
pool society is perhaps a fair type of the vicissitudes common to them all. 
It was Socialism in the active days of Robert Owen, and after his time had 


| 








* The Westminster Review. No. XLI. G. Manwaring. 


;men, but it has nothing on earth to do with Secularism. 


anything but the present, who worked, and ate, and died, as un- 
conscious of higher ends of life as the dogs among which they lived. 
That is all gone, except in special localities, and with it has departed 
the possibility of Secularism as the creed of any great class of the 
population. Men once awakened out of the animal state never go back, 
any more than men who have once renounced image worshipever believe 
in their painted figures again, or than men once fairly awake can sum- 
mon sleep at will. There will always be a hunger after some positive 
faith, something which tells of an existence brighter than this sor- 
rowful one, as instinctive and as irresistible as the hunger of the body. 
The positive faith may not be Christianity, and, on that point, the 
danger of some wild superstition seizing hold of biennel nial 
as Mormonism, and Spiritualism, and one or two other isms have 
done—Englishmen do well to be watchful; but mere negation is re- 
jected by instincts beyond argument. The reviewer supports his 
theory by quoting the census of 1851 as to church attendance, and 
alleging that the habit has decreased in the last decade. We should 
have expected that argument in the Record, but it has an odd sound 
from a Westminster reviewer. It proves quite conclusively that the 
population is not fond of going to church, and it may indicate that 
the masses are over-indifferent to a valuable practice of Christian 
Hundreds 
of thousands who believe in an immortal state never go near a church, 
and the sect whose creed is of all the most opposed to Secularism, 
the Plymouth Brethren, never enter a public place of worship. The 
causes of the emptiness of the churches are not Secularism, or 
irreligion, but civilization aud bad preaching. People who can only 
breathe fresh air on a Sunday will breathe it, be the clergy never so 
horrorstruck, while those who are under no physical temptation, 
who do not desire, like the artisans, to see something beyond 
the pavement, or, like the peasantry, to feel that for a few hours 
they may do xothing at pleasure, and who yet abstain from church, 
are often snteinel te a rooted contempt for the modern style of 
preaching. Let the clergy but talk of things divine as they do of 
things human, let sermons be only as varied and vital as chemical 
lectures, and the churches will be as thronged as the class-rooms or 
lecture-halls. The other proof offered, the tone of secular publications 
tells all the other way. They seem bad enough to womanish minds, 
who fancy open Atheism worse than Atheism when concealed, but 


they are a great deal better than the same publications of fifty years 
ago. Holyoake is a great advance on Carlyle, and the Reasoner on 


the broadsheets which used, in 1830, to issue in thousands, full, not 
of Atheistic attempts at reasoning, but of God-hating blasphemy. 
We believe Secularism in its conscious form to be a diseased .de- 
velopment, and a very transient one, of the modern spirit of benevo- 
lence. Men have come to be conscious of human misery, to relieve 
it, to inquire into its causes, to ask why such anomalies should exist 
in the scheme of Divine government. In some, the result is a pro- 
found but somewhat resigned faith; in others, it is a revolt against 
what they mistakenly conceive to be a moral injustice. The first has 
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been the result among English philanthropists, who are to-day almost 
universally Christian. ‘The latter spirit showed itself in the French 
shilanthropists, who, in the latter half of the eighteenth ceutury, 
raved God while incurring martyrdom for the sake of His creatures. 
There remain a few, chiefly in over-practical England, where men 
never see that a true idea—say, for example, two plus two are four— 
js as much a fuct as a steam-engine ; who, in utter inability to recon- | 
cile the problem, deny there is one, fall back on what they can do, as | 
a refuge from their inability to imagine, declare their mental recoil to 
be a faith, and are, under various names, Atheistic Secularists. The | 
Reviewer says the recoil is from orthodox dogmatism, and he may be 
artly correct, though the motive given would rather produce ordi- 
nary infidelity than Secularism. But the main cause is weariness, and 
Secularism is the rest which minds of a certain class take from their | 
efforts to reconcile the outer facts of the world with the goodness of 
its Creator,—to solve, in short, a problem, of which, as of Fate and 
Free-will, all we can say is, that Jo¢h the conditions are, and must be, 


eternally true. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Mather’s Wonders of the Invisible World, to which is added a Further 
Account of the Tryals of the New England Witches. By Increase | 
Mather. London: John Russell Smith.—Readers of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
interesting little story, “ Lois the Witch,” will remember the epidemic | 
and belief in witcheraft that caused the deaths of several innocent 
ersons in New England, towards the end of the seventeenth century. 
The present reprint of two works on the subject, by Cotton and In- 
crease Mather, two Puritan divines of the time, is curious evidence 
how much bloody superstition has been compatible with Christianity, 
with free institutions, and with the tolerant English nature. The 
story in which Mr. Hawthorne represents the hangman as looking 
grimly on at the funeral pyre of all human works and institutions, | 
satisfied that the gallows will never want work while the human heart 
beats, aptly illustrates the condition of the first American colonists, | 
who left Popery, feudalism, and all miseries of the Old World behind 
them, except the intolerance and ignorance which had rendered those 
miseries possible. ‘The stories which induced the two Mathers and 
their congregations to lay the curse of innocent blood upon their 
land are not perhaps more monstrous than certain narratives which | 
Mr. Thackeray and Mr. Dickens have thought fit lately to publish in | 
their serials, but, as the work of more vulgar fancies, they are more | 
voracious, less pictorial, and almost more meaningless, “John 
Louder saw a black thing jump in at the window and come and stand 
before him. ‘The body was like that of a monkey, the feet like a 
cock’s, but the face much like a man’s.” John Kembal was troubled 
with “ a little thing like a puppy” that “ shot backwards and forwards 
between his legs.” At last as accusations multiplied, it became ne- 
cessary to invent a theory that the devil might “ impose on the imagi- 
nation of persons bewitched, and cause them to believe that an in- 
nocent, yea, that a pious person doth torment them.” At this stage | 
of casuistry, proceedings were fortunately stopped by the energy of | 
some in high station who were attacked. One man, Robert Calef, | 
whose name deserves to be historical, had steadily opposed the de- 
lusion from the first: and before long the =~ generally looked 
back with horror and disgust on their panic. Many witnesses con- 
fessed that they had been frightened into giving false evidence, and 
the jurors who had condemned, signed a paper expressing their re- 
pentance. ‘To the scandal and shame of the faith they professed, the 
two Mathers resisted all conviction. If they were the worse men for 
this blind bigotry, their books are ail the more interesting, as a re- 
flexion of the times. 

(Edipus on the Sphins of the Nineteenth Century ; or, Politico-Polemical 
Riddles Interpreted. By an Old-Clothes Philosopher. George Man- 
waring.—The sphinx of the nineteenth century is sacerdotalism, and 
the (idipus destined in the fulness of time to destroy that monster is 
Mr. William Brade. Among things not generally known may pro- 
bably be classed the fact that the serpent of the Garden of Eden was 
actually a man “in the character of a priest.” On such a foundation 
as this it would be unreasonable to look for a goodly, or very durable 
structure. Accordingly we are assured that “ it is a fact of tremend- 
ous significance, ommous of disaster for all sacerdotal systems of | 
preternaturalism (as opposed to the “ philosophy of cosmism’’) that | 
the opening scenes in the Bible are historical of the fall of the first | 
messengers or angels of God upon earth, owing to their being poisoned | 
with the effete system of theological good and evil. And the first | 
story of murder therein recorded, is that between Cain and Abel in a | 
theistic controversy.” Without pausing to inquire who was the un- 
fortunate being whom the brothers murdered befireen them, we may 
briefly inform the reader that the earth was peopled with many mil- 
lions of men at the time when Adam and Eve appeared in the likeness 
of the Deity. This primary population, if we understand Mr. Brade | 
aright, are “in a foetal stage of their type of organized existence, and 
thus are almost all mother’s instead of father’s children.” We retain 
the present tense because the present generation also belongs to this 
half-born and wholly unbegotten race. Mankind, it seems, are not 
© ponies oo fully born into likeness of, or direct relation to, the 
eternal Father, until they are, so to speak, ‘born again,’ that is to | 
say, they must be carried into the omnipresence of their eternal 
Father, by the parturition throes of vital processes, from their present 
smbry onic condition of existence in the womb of nature, the universal 
mother, to this ‘second birth.” In another place we learn that 
“nature is marsupial to the human race,” and further that “a male is 
a female elevated into a higher manifestation of modes of existence ; 
and that the female appears first as the organic symbol of nature, or 
the common mother, while the male is the symbol of the common 
Father.” Should the reader fail to catch the exact significance of this 
definition, it is probably because he does not sutliciently understand 
that “concept of idea in mind is the reflex action of a gestating pro- 
cess, and (that) this is not the operation of one but of two eternal 
entities that have, by their duality, begotten such concept, to be born 








in the lapse of predestined time.” A proper comprehension of “ con- 
cept” is indispensable to all who have the misfortune to encounter 


this very silly and pernicious book, the writer of which has photo- 
raphed himself in the following sentence explanatory of the verse in 
Foe esiastes, “ Surely the serpent will bite without enchantment, and 
a babbler is no better.’ On this Mr. Brade remarks: “A ‘ babbler’ 
clearly signifies one of those ToNGUE-waggers, or book contributors to 
the theistical Tower of Babblement, or Babel, that was designed to 
elevate the human soul above the great flooding waters of everlasting 
oblivion in which they feared to be engulphed with the perishing 
brutes.” The “Old-Clothes Philosopher” evidently sat to himself for 
his own likeness. Before throwing aside this miserable monument of 
human folly, we should not omit to mention, for the benefit and encou- 
ragement of evildoers, that for such there is no existence beyond 
the grave. The good who have their names inscribed in the book of 
life will be sensed offer a certain period of hybernation to a better 
state of things, but the wicked will sleep on for ever. “ Life is a gift, 
and death as the loss of that gift is the eternal punishment. For if 
life be made eternal, death as its antithesis must e eternal also.” 

The Burlington Music Album, 1862. Cocks and Co.—The intrinsic 
meritsof music albums, Christmas gift-books, annuals, e¢ hoc genus omne. 
is generally in inverse proportion to the splendour of their binding, an 
the publication before us 1s no exception to the rule. The somewhat 
suniee exterior—positively neither mauve nor magenta in colour—con- 
tains a selection of drawing-room music of, onthe whole, considerably 
greater merit than one would expect to find ina “music album.” The 
dance music, principally by Carl Faust of Breslau, will doubtless prove 
acceptable at many a Christmas party, and the “ pieces,” properly so 
called, are moderately brilliant, without being, as is often the case, 
so difficult as to tempt both performers and hearers to exclaim, as Dr. 
Johnson once did at the close of a display of piano “ execution,” 
“would they were impossible.” The vocal pieces are not so good ; 
that by the Hon. Mrs. Norton being the only one likely to become a 
favourite. 

The Progress of Economic Science during the last Thirt Years: an 
Opening Address. By William Newmarch, F.R.S.—As President of 
the Section (F) of Economic Science and Statistics at the 3lst 
annual meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Manchester in the course of last autumn, it became 
Mr. Newmareh’s duty io deliver an inaugural address, which is now 
reprinted as a separate pamphlet from the Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London. ‘The end proposed to himself by the learned 
chairman was to show that, however wide and rapid, may of late years 
have been the progress achieved in Physical Science, not less satis- 
factory results have been attained in the domains of Economic Science 
and Statistical Inquiry. There are still, however, three fields of 
investigation to be explored and cultivated, namely, currency, the 
value of labour and division of employments, and interference by the 
State. It is the last question, he thinks, that presents the greatest difhi- 
culties, though he is melined to believe that in the present complicated 
condition of society there is a large class of cases “ in which individual 
agency wholly fails to protect the plainest individual rights.” It is 
almost superfluous to remark that Mr. Newmarch’s address is 
ncn ad suggestive, and will amply repay the slight trouble of 
perusal, 





Some Points of the Education Question, practically considered with reference to the 
Report of the Commissioners and the New Minutes. With a brief Outline of the 
ise and Progress of Popular Education in England, By Arthur Gartit, M.A., &e. 
(Longman and Co.) 

Ursula. A Tale of Country Life. 
man and Co.) 

Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in the Counties of Devon and Somerset. By 
Charles Palk Collyns. (Longman and Co.) 

Title Deeds of the Church of England to her Parochial Endowments, 
Miall, (Longman and Co.) 

Gloucester Fragments .— Facsimile of some leaves in Saxon Handwriting on 
Saint Swidhun, copied by Photography at the Ordnance Survey Office, South- 
ampton; and published with Elucidations and an Essay. By John Earle, M.A, 
&e. (Longman and Co.) 

Seren Answers to the Seven Essays and Reviews. By John Nash Griffin, M.A., &e. 
With an Introduction by the Right Honourable Joseph Napier, late Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, (Longman and Co.) 

The lliad of Homer, in English Hexrameter Verse, 
Partl, Books I.—XIL (Longman and Co.) 

A Book of Family Prayer, compiled chicfly from the Devotions of Jeremy Taylor and 
other Divines of the Seventeenth Century. (Longman and Co.) 

Regeneration, By William Anderson, LL.D. Second Edition, 
Charles Black.) 

History of the Opera, from its Origin in Italy to the Present Time; with Anecdotes 
of the most celebrated Composers and Vocalists of Europe. Wy Sutherland Ed- 
wards. (W. HL. Allen and Co.) 

Words of Comfort for Parents bereare 
Logan. With an Introduction by the Re 
(James Nisbet.) 

Poems and Sketches. Wy the Rev. Alexander Wallace. 
and Co.) 

Ancient Collects and other Prayers, selected for Devotional Use from various Rituals ; 
with an Appendix on the Collects in the Prayer Book, Wy William Pright, M.A., 
&c. Second Edition, enlarged. (J. H. and J. Parker.) 

The London Diocesan Calendar and Clergy List, 1862. (J. V1. and J. Parker.) 

A Present Heaven. Addressed to a Friend. By the Author of * The Patience of 
Hope.” Second Edition. (Alexander Strahan ) 

Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic ; or, Contributions to the Modern History 
of Hangary and Transulcania, Dalmatia and Croatia, Servia, and Bulgaria, 
by A. A. Paton, F.RUG.S. (Triibner and Co.) 

The History of Shorthand Writing; to which is prefixed the System used by the 


By the Author of “* Amy Herbert.” (Long- 


By Edward 


By J. Henry Dart, M.A., &. 


(Adam and 


d of Little Children. Edited by William 
vy. William Anderson, LL.D., Glasgow. 





(Hamilton, Adams, 


Author, By Mathias Levy. (Triibner and Co.) 
The Proverbs of Scotland, collected and arranged, with Notes, explanatory and illus- 
trative, and a Glossary. Wy Alexander Hislop. (Porteous and Hislop.) 


Beaten Paths, and Those who Trod Them. by Thomas Colley Grattan. In two 
volumes. (Chapman and Hall) 

The Annals of the English Bible. Wy Christopher Anderson. A New and Revised 
Edition. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder.) 

Shakespeare. A Reprint of his Collected Works, as put forth in 1623, 
containing the Comedies. (Lionel Booth.) 

Snow-Bound in Gleeberrie Grange. A Christmas Story, 
(Joseph Masters.) 

Sylvester Enderby, the Poet. 


Part L, 
By George E. Roberts 


A Tale. By Louis Sand, (Joseph Masters.) 


SERIALS, 
The Medical Critic and Psychological Journal, (J. W. Davies.) 
A Popular History of England, Part LVI. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
Once a Week, Part XXX. (Bradbury and Evans.) 
PAMPHLETS, 
The Education of the Middle Classes. Wy A. B. 
Prints for Cottage Walls, (J. H. and J. Parker.) 


(J. H. and J, Parker.) 
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Rom |! ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
George Vinin 


anager, Mr. ing. 
IMMENSE puccEsS OF THE EXTRAVAGANZA. ! 
Monday and during the week, A WONDERFUL WOMAN. Mr. | 
George Vining, Frank Matthews, Isabel Adams. After which, the 
Classical, Burlesque Extra nza by William Brough, entitled 
PERSEUS AND ANDROMEDA; OR, THE MAID AND THE 
MUNSTER; with splendid ay dresses, and appointments. | 
Messrs. Frank Matthews, Belmore, J. Robi F. oom Males. | 
Herbert, Catherine Lucette, E. — Kate Terry, Isabel Adams, | 
and Mrs. Frank Matthews. To conclude with The “BOAKDING | 
SCHOOL. Commence at Half-past Seven. Acting Manager and 














‘Toaaguser, Mr. J. Kinloch. 


7 LAZENBY and SON beg to offer | 
4@ to notice their selections of new Foreign l'reserved Fruits 

tor Dessert : Apricots, Greengages, Pears, Strawbernes, Angelica 
and other kinds, Crystallized and Glace, Dried Che sien, Absent, 
ormandy 


Muscatel Raisins, Figs. French and Elvas Plums. 
Pippins, Valentia and Sultana Raisins. Carrants, &. Th 
ickles, Jams, Tart-fruits, Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spic 
Colza and other Oils, Candles, and General Groceries, will also be 
found of the best descriptions. 

Edwards-street, Portman-square, London, W. 
Sauce, 






N.B.—Sole sci atcsntoma of the ree setae for Harvey 


| ARVEY’t 5 SAUC E. _ CAUT ION. — 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are particularly re- 
- ested to observe that each a bears the well-known label, 
z " This label is protected by perpetuai 
injumetion in Chancery of the 9th ae, 1855, and without it none 
can ine. 
gE. LAZENBY and SON, of 6, Fd is-street, Portr re, 
L ondon, as sole proprietors of the receipt for Harvey's Sauce, , are 
coupelled to give this caution, from the fact that their labels are 
yma imitated with a view to deceive purchasers. | 


‘AUCE—LEA RINS 





























AND PERRINS 


Leg to caution 3 Public against Spurious Imitations of 
eir world-rcnowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCE, 
ronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
*,* Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
coste r, Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, &c. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


E 
The delicious aroma, grateful and 

power of this preparation, have procured its general adoption as 

a most desirable breakfast beverag Each packet is labelled 


*JAMES Erps, Homeopathic Chemist, London.” }ib., #b., aud 
b. “packets, at Is. 6d. per lv., by Grocers, ‘everywhere. 


\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 


used in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully 











A MosT DESIRABLE BREAKFAS T BEN VERAGE. 


P 8’S COCOA 


(commonly cailed Epps's Hommopathic Cocoa). 
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iniormed that this Starch is Exelusively Used in the Royal | 
vnadry, and Her jesty's Laundress says dhat although she 
has tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, she has | 
feund none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which is the 
Finest Starch she ever used. When you ask for | 
GLENFIELD PAT STARCH, | 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted, | 
WOTHERSI'00N and Co., Glasgow and London. } 
——— --— 





. y | 
INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID) 
MAGNBSIA has been during twenty-five years empha- 
tically sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally ac- 
copted by the Public, as the best remedy tor Acidity of the Sto- 
mach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies and | 
Children, It is prey i, in a state of pertect purity and uniform 
strength, only by ZFORD and Co., 172, New 
London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout the | 
world. 








(NOLL ARD and 
WEST -END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, 
, BOND STREET, where all communications are 
sce. PLANOFORTES ot all Classes for Sale and Hire. 
, 26, Renpatde, 


" ve aT) 7 , 
N’ rERNATIONAL “EXHIB ITION OF | 
—A highly-tinished aud accurate engraving of the mag- 
nit a. structure, for the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of 
Isc2, with an elegant Alwmanack, may be had, gratis, of 

E, MOSS and SON, 
Ready-make and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters, 
Deotunakers, and General Outfitters. 
London Houses : 

Cw stublishment, 
154, 155, 156, 157, Miuories ; 83, 84, 85, 56, Aldgate. 

Oxford-street Branc’ hy 
506, 507, 508, New Oxiord-street; 1 


COLLARD’S NEW| 
GROSVENOR 
“ony | 


- | 















Hosiers, Drapers, 





Hart-street. 








"ottenham- ranch, 
138, Tottenham-court-road ; coo Eust 1 





137, 


Pe 
SOCIETY, 


| noon 5 


NDIA FREEHOLD LAND, COLONT- | 
ZATION, TRUST, and AGENCY ASSO Th TION (Limited). 
Fully Incorporated under the ee Liability Act. Capital 
h, with pow: er to increase to 















100.0002, in 100,000 Shares of 12 eac! 
500,000. Deposit on application, 5s. per Share. It is calculated 
that this deposit will be sufficient for the early operations of the 


Associatic 
not less than three months. 
Direct 
Francis Lescelles. meq, , Oak Tilt Park, Hampstead (late Civil 
and Judy: os 
Wm. Sowerby .€ 
in tende seo stems ‘india 
William Whiteside, Esq., 7, We eoeran terrace, W. 
ry a eng k Ditmas (late Madras 
A. St Es Merchant, 17, ral hurch-s 
6,U Prete v ar wiheeny amps 1 
David Brown, Esq., oe 





F.G.S., Managing Director (late Super- 











all-street. 





AN . 
Mesers. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett, and Co., 62, Semhest-atrest, 
The Oriental Bank ( orporation, in 
SOLICITOR. 
R. D. Hughes, Esq., 52, Lincoln's Inu-fields. 
BROKERS. 


Messrs. Towgvod and Strachan, ~y A, Theogunents n-street. 
SEC TAR 





“AGE 
Rengal—M. A. Pillans, Esq , Caleutta, 

Madras— Arthur Lasce! ‘ies Esq. 

North-West Provinees—M E. Fiott Ferris, Rampore. 

Bombay—Me>srs. Lawrence and Co. 

ABRIDGED P .\OSPECTUS. 

The objects of this Association are: 

1. To purchase Freehold Lands in India, as now offered by 
Government for the first time, at an upset price of five shillings per 
acre for wast land, and ten shillings for cleared land. 

To advance money on mortgage or otherwise, to assist parties 
meting the cultivation of estates. 

'o act as agents in India for ane ident pro- 
prietors, in the investinent of moneys, collection of rents, or other 
trust and agency business. 

The advantages which the Association presents are: 

The large protits accruing trom the trausactions in land, with 
izh rate of interest upon mortgages, and commissions on 
ageney op rations. 

The advitional interest derived on capital borrowed in this | 
country on guaranteed debentures and leut out by the Association 
in Ludia. 
ve limitation of the liabillty of Shareholders to the amount 
of the Shares hel 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be had of 
the <P vs, and at the Offices of the Association, 2, New Broad- 
street c. 























77 IST y 
| Son tH AUSTRALIAN BAN ‘KING 
COMP. ANY —/(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
. f and BILLS issued upon Ade le, Port 
»¢, and Kadina (Wallaroo ) Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent tor collection. Every description of Banking 
business conducted with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 

54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 


> pay , 
TPHE TENTH YEAR.—IyxvestMent or 
SAVINGS AND CAPiTaL.—THE CONSERVATIVE LAND So- 
ClLTY.—Share department 5 per at. per annum. Deposit de- 
partment 4 per cent. ditto. The interest warrants issued half- 
yearly, and withdrawals at fixed periods according to the amounts, 
large or small. No partnership lability, and the taking of laud is 
entirely optional, Prospectuses sent free of charg 
CH 28 LEWIS GRUN 








WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








EN, Secretary. 





et, Strand, London, W.¢ 
y paid 5} per cent, for the past year to the Shareholders. 


ASSURANCE 


L ~ ee E.c 


Offices, 33, 
The S 


Us VIVERSAL IPE 


No. 1, KING WIL L IAM STKEE tT, 
Established in the year 1S 
Committees in Caleutta, Madras, ion Bombay. 
gents throughout India. 

The last Annual Reduction of Premium amounted to 45 per cent., 
so thet a person be ad poy . wv _ at the age of 30 is now 
paying EM. ss 7d 

INVESTED CAP 11 AL t oP ‘Wanbs = 70,0008. 
M. & PEY, Secretary. 











LAW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 

Flee t-street, London, January 2, 162. 
is hereby given that a General 
LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
Fleet-street, London, 


y . 
TOTICE 
Meeting of the Proprictors of the 
will be held at the Society's O 
on Saturday, the first day of February » 
recisely, pursuant to the provis 
Settlement, tor the purpose of receiving the Annual 
Keport of the Accounts of the Society up to the 31st of December 
last, to elect two Trustees in the room of the Right Hon, Lord 
Campbell, deceasec . gut Hon Lord Abinger, deceased ; 
to elect a Dir Ber ain Austen, Esquire, 
leceased; © general one dng 

The Director to be chosen in the room of Benjamin Austen 
E-quire deceased, will remain in office until the 24th day_of June, 
1865. 



















By order of the Directors, 
wit. LIAM i SAMU E L DOWNES 8, Actuary. 





Country Establishme. 
Sheffield and bradford, Y: orkshire. 


~ MARVEL OF MECHANISM, 
7 TIN? . > Ma aa 
DPEVOLVING SHOP FRONT :—The 
only Revolving Shop Front in oe world may be seen 
. any time between 9 am. and 8 pr at _MOSE S and 
wnch Establishment, NE w OXFORD STREET, corner 
of i ART STREE’ 
The Idustrated Weekly News thus notices this great novelty in 
the Mechanical Arts | 
resents to the street passenger the appearance of a qua- 
drangular plate-gliss window, with elegant intercolumniat 
The pavement in frout is inlaid with encaustic tiles, and th 
piers are fitted with silvered plate-glass, which doubles or cou- 
tinues the quadrangular colonnade. The revolving glass room, if 
such it may be called, presents a continually changing aspect as it 
_ s the shop tront The whole has a very novel and splendid 
Pf pially @s the Vations cubellishments are pecuharly rich 
but a correct hea of an ingenious mechanical cov- 
trivance of this nature is not easily eonveyed by mere description, 
and must be seen to be appreci iated. As iur as the spectator can | 
rve, the window seems to realize the conception ot perpetual 
ny ‘and hurrying crowds suddeuly stop to contemplate it. 
E. MOsI 5 AND SON, 
Merchant Tailors, Habit Makers, Woollen Drapers, Hatters, 
Mosiers, Boot and Shoe Ma ake rs, and General Ouufitters, 
London Houses: 
City Es ee I 
156, 157, Minories; 84, 85, 86, Aldgate. 
Oxford street Bre 
506, 507, 508, New Oxtord-street; 1,2 
Tottenham-court-road Bran 
Tottenham-court-road; 283, Euston-road. 
Country Establishments, 
Sheflield aud Bradtoid, Yorksbire. j 


FOLLOWAY’S PLLLSandOINTMENT 


| —EXERCISE YOUR JUDGMENT.—For puritying both the 
sotids and fluids composing the human bedy; for regula:in 
function natural to each rporeal organ; for s rengthening di 
tion and invigorating the nervous system, the powers of Holloway's 
remedies have been acknowledged tor the last quarter of a century, 
‘They are composed of the finest halsams, without admixture with 
luineral or pois the use of 
listloway's purifying preparations, while wonderfully efficient in 
duing disease, can never act wrongly or do mischief to the 
akest constitution. No well-conducted housebold should be | 





















nad ta 








1d4, 155, 








, Hart-street. 





137, 138 




















without a supply of these execilent tamily medicaments at this 
Season of the year, when the blvod and body gencrally especially 
require cleansing. 





| cation, by 


BLISHEL 


Y 
LBER1 ME Ne AL aa FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
4. rincipal Offices —7, Waterloo-place, and 42, New Bridge-street, 
London. 
fadras, Bombay, Agra 
ghout the United Kir 
ROG RE, 





Branch Offices—At Calcutta 
ong, with agencies th 
POSITION, INCOME, AND 

The accumulated assets exc 


ind Hong 
















.. £650,000 








The subscribed capital 500,000 
The annual income trom lite premiu 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants 000 000, 


The new business is progressing at the rate of above £25,000 
per annum. 
he Company transacts the following description of business :— 
Assurauce on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Aunuities and En- 
. India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
rs upon Insurers great facilities and ad 


Life 
dowments of all ki 
business ; 










Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valuable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby ‘their Policies me ay be saved 
from forfeiture, 

Pr 








rospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
mation, may be obtained on applic m toany of the Society's 
Agents; or to the Seeretary, at 7, Waterloo-place, Le 4, SW... 


tv whom applications tor agencies in places not efficic 
seuted may be ad. 


repre- 
essed. 
FRANK EASUM, Secretary. 


45, OXFURD- STREET, w. 


(press GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 


Glass Dinner Services tor 12 persons, trom 7/. Lbs, 
Glass Dessert 2. Os, 
All artic es marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LON DON—SHOW-ROOMS, 45, OXPORD STRE 
BIRMINGHAM—MANUFACTORY and 8HOW- ROOMS, 
Broad-street. Established 1807. 


" , ny S “wie . 
JHAT WILL THIS COST TO 
PRINT ? is a thought often occurring to literary minds, 
public char: rs, and persons of benevolent intentions. An —% 
mediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained, aud a 
MEN BOOK oF LYres, anu intormation for authors, sent on pe 




















on, but no eail to exceed 5s, perShare, anc at intervals of | 


mm. 
OF THE COMIANY. 


rTPHE EDINBURGH REV IEW, he No 
_CCXXXIII, will be published on WEDNESD4y 
win CONTENTS: 
I. Life and Writings of William Paterson. 
IL. Sewell’s Ordeal of Free Labour. 


Ill, Max Miiller on the Science of Language. 
IV. Military Defence of the Colonies. 
V. Felix Mendelsshon’s Letters. 
VI. Wrecks’ Lifeboats, and Lighthouses. 
VIL. Burton's City of the Saints. 
VIII. May's Constitutional History of England 
1X. The Lady of La Garaye. 


X. Belligerents and Neutrals. 

London: Loyemay & Co; Edinburgh: A. & C. Bracg 
‘_ QUARTERLY REVIEW. No 
CCXXL., will be published NEXT WEEK. 
CONTENTS: 

I. Railway Control. 





Il. The Princess Charlotte. 
III. Popular Education—The New Code. 
IV. leeland—The Change of Faith. 


V. The Late Prince Consort. 
- Spain as it is 
Lord Castlereagh. 
The American Crisis. 
Joun Murnay, Albemarle-street, 


\ 
Vil, 
Vill. 


Now ready, price 3&s., in 1 vol. royal 8vo, handsome) 
bound in cloth gilt, 
‘IR BERNARD BURKE’S § (Ulste 
h King of Arms) PEERAGE and BARONETAGE 
for 1862. 
London: Haxnnisox, Bookseller to the Queen, 
5M, Pall-mail. 








for 1862. 

Ketry and Co., 18 to 22, Old 

Clement's, Strand, London; Simpkin, 
Co.; and all Booksellers. 


In Svo, price 5s., 


]3*. AMINATION of the PRINCIPLES 
4 of the SCOTO-OXONIAN PHILOSOPHY, Part h 
By M. P. W. BOLTON, 

Designed to expose the logical errors of Hamilton 
and Mansel. 
Cuarman and Taxi, 193, Piccadilly. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 352 pages, 
4 es EDINBURGH HIGHL SCHOOL 
FRENCH CONVERSATION GRAMMAR. Ar 
ranged on an entirely new plan, with Questions and 
Answers. By C. H. SCHNEIDER, of the High School, 
French Examiner to the Educational Institute of Scot 
land. 
Also, 


pest OFFICE LONDON ‘DIRECTORY 





Boswell-court, S& 
MARSHALL, and 





Eighth Edition, price 3s. 6d., 328 pages, 

THE EDINBURGH HIGH SC HOOL 
FRENCH READER. Arranged on an eutirely new 
plan, with Questions. 

Also, price 3s., 

KEY to the EXERCISES contained in 
the Grammar. 

Edinburgh: A, and C. Biack, and Bewt 
FUTE; Lon lon: Simekin and Marsa, 
TAKER and Co 

Specimen pages of these books will be sent free by 
post, ora specimen copy of either the Grammar or the 
Reader will be sent by the Author, to teachers only, on 
receipt of thirty postage-stamps. 


\ UDIL’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Single 


Subscription —One Guinea per Annum. First- 
Class Country Subscription—Three 


and Brap- 
and Wuuitr- 





Guineas and up- 
wards, according to the number of Volumes required, 
Two or Three Friends in any Neighbourhood may 
unite in One Subscription, and obtain a constant suc- 
cession of the best New Works as they appear. 
The January List of Works recently added, and of 
Surp sus Copies withdrawn for sale, is now ready, and 


will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

CHARLES Epwarp Mupir, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; Cross-street, Manchester; and New Street, Bir- 
mingham, 


YHE REY. 
Fo _— 


H. 


Grammar 
Cambridge, 


DAY, LL.B. Head 
School, Burton-on-Trent, late 
and University Prizeman, pre- 












pares boys for m, Harrow, the L nive rsities, Civil Service 
aminations, &. He imits the namber of lers to ¢eig she, 
and prefers to take boys about 12 The house is 





locality is very 


situated in large and pleasant grounds, and the 
. ot masters for 


Mr, Day is ai by an efficient staff 
xlern languages, &c., and his pupils have been very successful 
rships in both universities.— References te 
Rev. Dr. WoRDSs- 
Westminster; OSWALD MOSLEY, Bart, 
Bass, “sq, M.P., &c.—ferms on application 


»ATINE . 
BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
wt RTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 

rat ups, Baths, and 
nt once the largest, 
e public, and marked 
l to make his 












dir 


WORTH, 
Kolleston Hall; M. T 


LR EDSTEADS, 


Canon of 


WILLIAM 8 
devoted exclusively to 
Metallic Bedsteads the 
hewest, and most varied ever cubes 
at prices proportionate with those 
establishinent the most distinguished 

Sedsteads, tro’ 

Shower Baths, fre 

Lamps (Moderateur), # 

(All other kinds 

Ture Colza Vil ..... 

[si Cc V ERS and i ‘Te WATER 
DISHES in every material, in gr 


ut variety, and of the 
















e tend 








sach, 
64 each. 
. . Ga. to 7 7s. each, 
“at the same rat ) 

s. Od. per gallon. 











hewest an 1 most recherche patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
Tin dish covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; Block 

to 35s, Gd. the set of six ; elegant modern patterns, 

dd. to GYs. the set ; Britannia Metal, with or w out silver plated 











Gl. As 


34 Ils. toe 
four; 
3 * Os., Britannia Metal, 2 
on Nickel, full size, 9 


Witt 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 


had gratis, and tree by post. It contains upwards of 500 Ilbustra- 
tions of his iimited stock of Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney ces, Kitchen Ranges, 


I 
Kettl 


tro-plated, 9. to 
ves, With wells for 
Electro-plated 








» 77s; 











Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths, Toilette Ware, Turnery, Irou and Irass Bedsteads, 
Bed ding, Bedroom and Cabinet Furniture. &c., with Lists of Prices 










. at 34, Oxtord- 
»o aud 6, Perry'> 


Iwenty large ees 
3, and 4, Newman-street; 4 
ews. 








RicuakD Barzett, 15, Mark-lane, London. 
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This day is published, price 5s., 
TEE NORTHERN CIRCUIT; or, Brief 
Notes of Sweden, Finland, and Russia. With 
coloured Frontispiece, re 
bridge: MACMILLAN anc Co., anc 
cauaniee’ strect, Covent-garden, oo 


3, Henrietta- 











Just published, 
U NIFORM IN SIZE WITH “IN MEMORIAM,” 


N INDEX to “IN MEMORIAM,” 
which every separate clause is referred to we... r 
ihe headings of one or more of the principal words con- 
taine d init. Price 2s. cloth limp, or 1s. 6d, for bind- 
ing up with “In Memoriam.” 


Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44, Dover-street. 


London : 
a, This day is published, price Is., 
FEW WORDS on the NEW EDUCA 
TIONAL CODE and the REPORT of the EDU- - 
CATION COMMISSIONERS. — By JOHN GROTE, B.D., 
Vicar of Trumpington, and Professor of Moral Yr hilo- 
sophy in the U niversity of Cambridge. 
DercuTon, Beit, and Co. ; 
Beit and Datpy. 


Cambridge : 
London: 


Just published, price 5s., 


TERSES AND TRANSLATIONS. 
\ By C.S.C 
“ We were suprised by the little book into 
la ghter, and charmed by its whimsical grace or 
grotesque suggestions now and then running into lines 
hardly surpassed in their way since the days of Thomas 
He ood.’ "—Exraminer, January 4th, 162, 
A little volume full of exce¢ ding g great promise 
‘CS.C possesses many of the highest attributes of | 






a versifler ... It needs no gift of second sight to 
foretell that C.S.C, will again be heard of." — Spectator, 
December 7th, US61. 

Cambridge : Deronrox, Bett, and Co. ; 


London: Pei. and Daupy. 

~~ PEDICATE D BY P PE K RMISSION TO "AL FR E D> 
TENNYSON. 

‘e 7s. cloth ; 


KING 


oured, gilt edges, 


ARTHUR and 


%s. col 


Tost SvO, pri 


i he STORY of 
his 


KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE, With 
Ulustrations by G. MH, Thomas. 
“As long as the ‘Idyls of the King,’ the noblest 


idyls in the English language, survive, the story of 
King Arthur must arouse sympathies in the hearts of 
English boys and of English men. No collection of 
legends more truly breathes the spirit of English inde- 
pendence.""—Literary Budget 


“ Heartily glad are we to weicome the glorious old 
tale in its present shape.”—Genlieman’s Magazine. 


Guirrity and Farray, corner of St, Paul’s-churchyard, 


3s. Gd cloth ; ‘4s. “6d. coloured, 
gilt edges 
MINY TADPOLE, and other Tales. By 
FRANCES FREEL ING BRODERIP (daughter of 
the late Thomas Hood). Ulustrated by her Brother. 
‘A remarkable book produced by the brother and 
y of a family in which fun and genius are in- 
ited.” — Satur jay Review. 
“Of all the children’s books put forth as yet, this is 
the best we have seen.”—Atheneum. 
* Really worthy of children’s love and laughter.’ 
Spectator. F 
Guourriru and Farray, corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard. 


Just publishe d, price One Shilling, 
lee LAW: a Br IEP. Dedicated (by 
permission) to the * Devil's Own.” 


Ww - KENT and Co., Paternoster-row 


Just p ablishe “l, price 














F 
London: 








Now read rice 5s. cloth, 
has HISTORY. “OF SHORTHAND 
WRITING. By MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand 
Writer. To which is prefixed the System used by the 
Author. 
Triinner and Co., Paternoster-row. 


| EAN’S BOYS’ OWN ACTING 
PUNCH AND JUDY, New Movable Book, with | 
very large bold Cuts, and astonishing double action 
movements. A never failing entertainment for the | 
young. Price 2s. 6d. Coloured Pictures. Size, folio | 
foolscap. Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C 
7 EAN’S POPULAR PERFORMANCE 
OF THE GALANTI SHOW, New Movable | 
Book,—an Exact Imitation Transparency of that exceed- | 
ingly amusing Exhibition, which has never before been 
adapted for Juvenile use. VPrice2s, Coloured Pictures, 
Desay and Soy, 11, Ludgate- hill, London, F.C. 


| ISSOLVING PANTOMIMIC 
SCENES, FROM THE PANTOMIMES. Showing | 
the Laughable Pranks of our funny old friends, Harle 
quin, Clown, and Pantaloon. As, when they sit down 
to eat the Pork Pie (by pulling the Shaft), out jump 
from it Live Little Pigs; &c.&c. 2s. Coloured Pictures, | 
Dean and Sox, 11, Ludgate-hill, London, E C. 
AVE YOU SEEN “ BLONDIN,” for 
the YOUNG? a series of Movable Represen- | 
tations of Blondin in some of his most Daring Feats, 
*rice 2s. Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, London. E.C, 


FPOMMY TROT AND HIS LO\ ES. | 
Showing his Wonderful Transformation when 
viewed twice in the same Picture, viz. at first lengthened 
but, on looking through the Glass, himself and loves 
are restored to their correct likeness Price 2s 
Coloured Pictures. Dean and Sox, 11, Ludgate-bill, 
London, E.C. | 


\ INIATURE DRILL; or, IN-DOOR | 
PRACTICE FOR VOLUNTEERS ( ting of | 
Movable Figures which ean be put through the Infantry 
Field Exercise, including all the formations, changes, ; 
points, position of officers, non-commissioned officers, | 
&c. &e. Arranged with an explanatory key, and full 
instructions aecording to the latest regulations in Her 
Majesty's Army. By Sergeant b. CLAYTON, Twenty- 
eighth Middlesex (London Irish) Rifles. Price 5s. in 
box, equisitely cut out and mounted; or, 2s. in sheet. | 








Deay and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, Lon Yon, E.C. | London: Ws. Il. Atces and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


| 27th May, 


| under our notice, 


| work that can, 


| This day is published, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


I. 

General and Descriptive Geography, 
exhibiting, in 26 Maps on a distinct Scale, the 
Actual and Comparative Extent of all the Coun- 
tries in the World, with their present Political 


Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. Cor- 
rected to the Present Time. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. Half-bound, 12s. 6d, 


I. 

Physical Geography, illustrating, ina 
Series of Original Designs, the Elementary Facts 
of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural 
History. A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, 
including coloured Geological Maps of Europe and 
of the British Isles. Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 

Il, 








|Classical Geography, comprising, in 


Twenty Plates, Maps and Plans of all the important 
Countries and Localities referred to by Classical 
Authors; accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of 
Places, by T. HARVEY, M.A., Oxon. A New and 
Revised Edition. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 


IV. 
Astronomy. Edited by J. R. Hind, Esq., 


F.R.A S., &. Notes and Descriptive Letterpress 
to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy. 18 — Half-bound, 12s, 6d, 


Elementary School ‘Atlas of General and 


Descriptive Geography for the Use of Junior 
Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, 
including a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half- 
bound, 5s. 


By the same Author, 


The Physical Atlas of Natural Pheno- | 


mena, A New and Enlarged Edition. 
Folio, reduced to 8/. &s., half-bound in morocco. 


The Physical Atlas. Reduced from the 


Imperial Folio. This Edition contains Twenty-five 
Maps. Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, 
20. 12s. 6d. 

Wixtiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London 


Imperial 


Companion to Keith Johnston's School Atlases. 


‘MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICAL, AND POLITICAL. 
Embracing a complete development of the River- 
Systems of the Globe. 
ly the Rev. ALEX. MACKAY, F.R.GS. 

With a 0} pious Index, 7s. 6d. bound in leather. 

“We must admire the ability and persevering re- 
search with which he has succeeded in imparting to 
his Manual so much freshness and originality. In no 
respect is this character more apparent than in the 
plan of arrangement by which the author commences 
his description of the physical geography of each tract 
by a sketch of its true basis or geological structure 
The work is largely sold in Se otland, but has not been 
sufficiently spoken of in England. It is, 
most useful school-book in opening out geographical 
knowledge. 1 Idress of the President of the 

Royal Geographical Socte (Sir Roderick I. Murchison), 
Isl. 
‘Of all the 


"—Annual 





Manuals on geography that have come 
we plac e the one whose title is given 





above in the first rank. For fulness of information, 
for knowledge of method in arrangement, for the man- 
ner in which the details are handled, we know of no 


in these senpeem, eompete with Mr, 
Mackay’s Manual."—Laglish Journal of Education, 


WILLIAM Bt LACKWoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


~ AUSTRALIA. 


Just published, in feap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


AUSTRALIA: 
ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
CONDITION, 
By WILLIAM WESTGARTH, 
Edinburgh : 


Ava and Cuaries Biack ; London: 


LoNGMAN and Co 
NEW EDITION OF KITTO'’S 
CYCLOPADIA. 
Just published, Part L, 2s. 6d., of 
A NEW EDITION OF KITTO'S 
CYCLOPZADIA. 


3. W. LINDSAY ALEXANDER, 
by numerous Contributors. 


Edinburgh: A. ¢ 


price 


Edited by ¢ D.D., assisted 


and C. Biack; London: Loneman 


and Co 


in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 1/, 1s., 


HISTORY OF THE OPERA; 


From its Origin in Italy to the Present Time, with 
Anecdotes of = most celebrated Composers and 
ocalists of Europe. 


By SU THERL AND EDWARDs, Esa, 
Author of * Russians at Home,” &€. 
‘The book is a pleasant one.”—Athenwum, January 


4, 1862. 


This day is published, Fourth Edition, in 2 vol 
price 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MISS 
CORNELIA KNIGHT. 


Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte of Wales; 
with Extracts from her Journals and Anecdote Books. 
* Why we should turn to these volumes as among the 
most interesting of the season will be sufficiently 
evident as we indicate their contents.”— Times, Oct. 1, 
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Feap. 8vo, price 5s., 
ARTHA BROWN, THE HEIRESS. 
A Tale. By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 
Parken, Son, and Bourx, West Strand, 


\ 


London: 


New Work by the Author of * 

Parson.” 

ESIURE HOURS 

4 Selection from the 
to Fraser's Magazine. 


Recreations of a Country 
Post 8vo, price 9s., 

IN TOWN. A 
Contributions of A. R. EH. B. 
PARKER, 


London : Sox, and Rovers, West Strand. 


This day, 8vo, 9s., 


«)* THE STUDY OF CHARACTER, 
INCLUDING AN ESTIMATE OF PHRE- 
NOLOGY, By ALEXANDER BAIN, Professor of Logic 
in Aberdeen. 
PARKER, 


} 


Sox, and Bouryx, West Strand. 


London: 


This day, feap 8vo, 6s., 
f ee 4- AND COUNTRY SERMONS 
By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of 
Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
L ondon Parken, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand. 
This day, square Svo, 7s. Gd., 
{ KE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes. By 
THEODORE MARTIN, 
London: Parken, Sox, and Borrx, West Strand. 


This day, post Svo, price 10s, éd., 

4 he YOUNG STEPMOTHER: or, A 
CHRONICLE OF MISTAKES. By the Author 

Heir of Redclyffe.” 

Parken, Sox, and Borers, West Strand. 


of “ The 
London : 


In Two Volumes, post 5vo, 9s, each, 


Ts RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 


PARSON : Essays, Consolatory, 4sthetieal, Moral, 


Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contribu- 
tions of A, K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine 
London: Parker, Sox, and boven, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VL, Svo, 28s., of the 
ISTORY OF ENGLAND, containing 


the Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. By 
JAMES ANTHONY FROUDI 
The Second Edition, Revised, of Volumes i. to IV., 


lds. 
West Strand, 


containing the Reign of Henry VIIL, 22 


London: Panker, Sox, and Bourn, 


This day, &vo, 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION 


Pes ST 
ENGLAND, By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 





Vol. L Exeianp and France. Third Edition. WW. Is, 
Vol. IL Spain and ScorThanp, Lis. 
| London: Parker, Sox, and Bourx, West Strand. 
Price Is., by post Is. 1d., 


\ SERMON ON THE 
P ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSOR! 
Preached at Eversiey Church, December 22nd, 1861 
By the Rev. C, KINGSLEY, Chaplain in Ordinary to the 
| Queen, and Professor of Modern History in the Univer 
sity of Cambridge 
PARKER, 


DEATH OF HIS 


London Sox, and Bovrgx, West Strand. 





This day, Fifth Edition, 6s., 
jus STIN, MARTYR, AND OTHER 
e POEMS. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 
By the same Author, 
POEMS FROM EASTERN SOURCES. GENOVEVA, 
AND OTHER POEMS, Second Edition, 5s, 6d 


ELEGIAC POEMS, Third Edition, 2s, Gd 
London: Panker, Sox, and Boursx, West Strand, 


Second Edition, with nume- 


27. 108, Gd. 


Complete in Three Parts, 

rous Illustrations, 

| ate ENTS of CUEMISTRY, THEO- 

4 RETICAL and PRACTICAL By WILLIAM 

ALLEN MILLER, M.D., F.L.S., Professor of Chemistry, 
King’s College, London. 


Pant 1.—CHEMICAL PHYSICS. 10s, Gd. 
11,.—INORGANIC CTTEMISTRY, 20s 
“aH —ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 20s 
London: Parker, Sox, and Bouryx, West Strand 


On January Ist, 1 Vol. 8vo, cloth lettered, price 6s., 


PPYLTLE-DEEDS OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND TO HER PAROCHIAL ENDOW- 
MENTS. By EDWARD MIALL 
The object of this trea is to prove that the Paro- 
chial Endowments of the Established Church, regarded 
as Property separated for public religious uses from the 


tise 


rest of the Property of the country are the product of 
public law exclusively, and that they neither did, nor, 
in the nature of thing ould, originate in private 
liberality. The work contains a History of Tithes in 


England from their origin to the present time 


London: Lonewas, Gree, Lonemay, and Ropests. 
NEW GIFT BOOK, 
Now ready, in post Svo, price 1s, éd., cloth antique, 


EPISOQGDES OF 
MEDLEVAL FRANCE. 


POMANTIC 
\% CHIVALRIC AND 


Done into English by ALEXANDER VANCE 
London: Grorcre Manwarine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand 


Now ready, in 8vo, price 10s. 6d., eloth, 


a DIPU SON THE SPHINX OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY ; or, Politico- 


Ce 


Polemical Riddles Interpreted. By AN OLD-CLOTHES 
PHILOSOPHER. 
London: Groncr Maxwarrse, 8, King William- 





street, Strand. 
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HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
NEW POEM. 





Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 
with Illustrations from Designs by the Author, small 4to, 


price 7s. 64., 
THE 


LADY OF LA GARAYE. 


By the Hon. Mrs. NORTON. 
Dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


Tue Times, January Ist, 1862.—‘‘ Among the Christ- 
mas books of the year, we do not believe that there is 
to be found a volume more beautiful in appearance or 
more deserving to be read than this.” 


Dat.y News, December 30th, 1861,—“ Rich in imagery, 
excellent in versification, and pervaded by a reverential 
tenderness which is irresistibly touching.” 


EXAMINER, January 4th, 1862.—“ A true poem, noble 
in subject and aim, natural in flow, worthy in expres- 
sion, with the common soul of humanity throbbing in 
every page through wholesome words.” 


Joun But, January 4th, 1862.—“ The tale is beaut:- 
fully related in true poetic mood, and in verse of sweet 
~ » and musical modulation.” 

& 
Now ready, handsomely printed and bound in extra cloth, 

with a Vignette by T. Wooiner, engraved by C. H. 


JeEens, 18mo, price 4s. 6d.; morocco, 7s. 6d.; extra, 
10s. 6d., 


THE 


CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 


FROM THE BEST POETS. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
COVENTRY PATMORE. 


CurisTiAN REMEMBRANCER, January, 1862. —* It 
forms an anthology of all such English poetry as is 
within a child's mind and taste, selected with great 
care and research.” 


Ereutn TuHovsanp, handsomely printed and bound in 
extra cloth, with a Vignette by T. Woo.tnxer, engraved 
by C. H. Jeens, 18mo, price 4s, 6d. ; morocco, 7s. 6d. ; 
extra, 10s. 6d , 


THE 


GOLDEN TREASURY. 


OF THE 


BEST SONCS AND LYRICAL POEMS 
IN THE ENCLISH LANCUACE. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED, WITH NOTES, BY 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


Saturpay Review, January 4th, 1862.—“Such a 
volume is exactly what is really wanted as a Christmas 
present, It contains nine-tenths of what every one 
would agree to be the best short poems in the lan- 
guage.” 

QvaRTERLY Review, October, 1861.—“ This delightful 
little volume contains many of the best original lyrical 
pieces and songs in our language, grouped with care 
and skill, so as to illustrate each other like the pictures 
in a well-arranged gallery.” 


Spectator, July 27th, 1861.—“There is no book in 
the English language which will make a more delight- 
ful companion than this.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., CAMBRIDGE; 
AND 23, HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS, 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In a Series of entirely 
Original and Authentic Maps. By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., Author of the “ Physica} 
Atlas,” &c. With a complete Index of easy reference to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 Places con. 
tained in this Atlas. Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or morocco, 5/. 15s. 6d. 


1. 
In Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 1U. 11s. 6d., 


NORMAN SINCLAIR. By W. Edmondstoune Aytoun, D-C.L., Author of 


“Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers ;" “ Bothwell—a Poem,” &c. &c. 


IIT, 
Crown 8vo, price 9s., 


TEE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Translated into English Verse in the Spen. 
—— Stanza. By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., Scholar of Corpus Christi College. Books I, 
to ALL, 


In crown Svo, wtih ta in gilt cloth, 
POEMS BY A PAINTER. 


In Svo, price 12s., 


ESSAYS IN HISTORY AND ART. By R. H. Patterson, Author of “ The 
New Revolution; ot, The Napoleonic Policy in Europe.” 
COLOUR IN NATURE AND ART. AN IDEAL ART-CONGRESS, 
REAL AND IDEAL BEAUTY. BATTLE OF THE STYLES. 
SCULPTURE. GENIUS AND LIBERTY. 
ETHNOLOGY OF EUROPE. YOUTH AND SUMMER. 
UTOPIAS. RECORDS OF THE PAST: NINEVEH AND BABYLON, 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. INDIA: ITS CASTES AND CREEDS, 
THE NATIONAL LIFE OF CHINA. “ CHRISTOPHER NORTH”—IN MEMORIAM. 


VL 
In Three Volumes, 8vo, price 27. 2s., 


LIVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND SIR CHARLES STEWART, 


Second and Third Marquesses of Londonderry. From the Original Papers of the Family, and other 
Sources. Embracing a full Account of the Campaigns of 1813 and 1814 in Germany and France, and of 


the Congresses of Vienna, Laybach, and Verona, By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart., D.C.L., Author of 
the * History of Europe.” 
Vir. 
In Two Vols. 8vo, price 24s., 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION. By George Finlay, LL.D, 
Author of the “ History of Greece under the Foreign Domination.” 


Vul. 
A New Edition, price 6s., 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. With Illustrations 


Wa ker, &c., engraved by WiuyrmMrer. 


of 
by Stanfield, Weir, Skelton, 


Ix. 
A New Edition, price 6s., of 


SILAS MARNER: The Weaver of Raveloe. By George Eliot. Uniform with 


the Feap. Svo Editions of ** Adam Bede,” &c. 


x. 
Publishing in Moxruty Vo umes, a Lisrary Eprtron of the 


NOVELS OF SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 


Volumes are published, price 5s. each, in Foolscap 8vo, 


Twenty-seven 


XL. 
The Turmp Eprrion, Enlarged and more fully Illustrated, price 6s., 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, Descriptive and Industrial. By 
DAVID PAGE, F.G.S, 
In crown ad price 6s., 


THE PAST AND PRESENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE: Being a Sketch in 
Outline of the World's Life-System. By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S., Author of “ Text-Books of Geology,” &c. 
With Fifty Illustrations. : 

A Sr =... a 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. Edited 
by PROFESSORS MANSEL and VEITCH. In Two Vols, 8vo, price 24s. 
Authorized Translation. 


|THE MONKS OF THE WEST, from St. Benedict to St- Bernard. By the 


COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT, Two Vols. 8vo, price 21s, 
XV. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s., 


THE NEW “ EXAMEN:” or, An Inquiry into the Evidence of certain Passages 


in ‘“* Macaulay's History of England.” By JOHN PAGET, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


XVI. 
Third Edition, Svo, price I4s., 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEX. CARLYLE, Minister of Inveresk. Con- 
taining Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. With a Portrait. 

XVIL 

In 8vo, with a Map, price 16s., 

EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA. With Explorations from 
Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator. By JONN PETHERICK, F.R.G.S., Ter 
Britannic Majesty's Consul for the Soudan, 

XV 

Crear Eprrion of the 


A 
POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. HEMANS. Complete in One Volume, larg > 8vo, 


price 12s. 6d. 


XIX. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. By the late Rev- George Croly, D.D., Rector of St- 
Stephen's, Walbrook. (In a Yew days. 
XX, 
New Votume by Dean Ramaar, \ 
THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, in its Origin, Progress, and Perfection. By the 
Very Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. (Jn the Press. 
XX. 
_ A Cuear Eprriox of . 
ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. Complete in One Volume, price 6s. 
c [On 31st January. 
Two Vetus, pest Svo, 2Is., 


THE ST. AUBYNS OF ST. AUBYN. By the Author of “ Charley Nugent.” 


[Jn a few days, 
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